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FOSSIL MUSIC. 


EXPERIENCE shows clearly every day, how that there 
exist very many worthy people for whom the new, how- 
ever good it may be, has no charm compared with that 
which is old, however bad it may be. Time, who is at 
once the destroyer of some, and the softener of other 
things, imparts a special charm and grace to all which 
has attained a certain age, and survived the oblivion 
fallen upon its race by being preserved, as it were, in 
a fissure of the rock, or in the dried-up mud of the shore 
of the Lethean river, just a little above high-water mark, 
when all else of its kind was carried far away “in the 
black surge to the unknown sea.” The value of these 
things as fossil curiosities is probably something con- 
sidered as evidence of the growth of life and progress 
through succeeding ages ; but their work ought not to be 
regarded as higher than that to which they led the 
way, or as of more importance than the things of which 
they were the germs, and to which they became developed. 
It would be absurd to affirm that the relics of the past 
have no significance for the folk of the present; so it 
would be ridiculous to say that the events now in progress 
will not be looked upon with interest in times yet to 
come ; but without desiring to disparage in the least 
degree the labours and hobby pursuits of antiquarians, 
it may be said that the process of fossil hunting and pre- 
serving may be carried to an excess beyond the passing 
need, or to any extent of practical usefulness, especially 
in the pursuit of an art of which they are the prototypes. 
It may, on the contrary, be made the means of doing 
much unintentional mischief, by paralysing the efforts of 
the present in the contemplation of the relics of the past. 
So long, however, as the study of fossils is confined within 
a harmless range, and so long as they shall be viewed as 
curious and interesting monuments of “the days we 
never more shall see,” all is well ; no one will complain 
of the interest attached to a museum, or be unthankful for 
the means afforded in such a collection, of comparing 
that which has been with that which is. But the moment 
that fossils are brought forward as exemplars, the moment 
we are expected to regard the primitive anthropoid as 
being of more beauty of construction than the highest 
form of vertebral development, our faith in the sincerity 
of the assertor is likely to suffer the disadvantage arising 
from the removal of a former implicit confidence. 

Of course it will be said that those who pin their faith 
to practices which they know to be fossil, and no longer 
in accordance with modern notions, and which are respec- 
table only for their antiquity, cannot be altogether honest 
or candid, unless they are so much isolated from the rest 
of their fellows as to be regardless, because ignorant, of the 
influence of progress. This question then arises : Should 
such insensibles be entrusted with the direction of musical 
education in the promulgation of musty rules which, 
like many other musty things, are at once unpalatable 
and indigestible? There are few sciences suffer more 
from what may be called conservatism than music ; there 
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are few in which a blind prejudice is entrusted to such an 
extent with the custody of the door of progress. If there 
was anything to gain by this peculiar situation, any 
privileges to guard, or rights to uphold, against a greedy 
but unscrupulous spoiler, the preservation of these relics 
of a barbarous age, and this jealousy of guarding privileges, 
might be and ought to be the subject of a special care. 
But hindrance to progress, distrust, and even hatred of 
the innovator, form a characteristic of modern customs 
not altogether absent from among musicians. What is 
the origin of this spirit of opposition ? Is it set into motion 
by those who are fearful lest they should be overwhelmed 
by the possible flood of free thought which would disturb 
and absorb their stagnant ideas and customs, and sweep 
away their feeble canons and insufficient though time- 
honoured institutions? Do they say, “ This progress is 
easier to check at the outset than it would be if it were 
only allowed a little, a very little, liberty as a concession”? 
On the other hand, still assuming that progress may 
stand under the similitude of a stream, do they ignore 
the fact that the destruction which must of necessity ensue 
when the chafing flood at length bursts its ancient barriers, 
will be greater and more complete, not to say disastrous 
to those having presumed vested rights, than if it were 
properly provided for, and permitted at first to mingle 
with, and afterwards to freshen up the older stream ? 

If fossil ideas were allowed to remain as permanent as 
they are antique, we might even now be describing our 
notation by the fanciful but insufficient names of medizeval 
times ; our musical instruments might have been unim- 
proved, and everything would stand to show that we were 
certainly not better than our fathers ; as it is, we cling to 
many a relic of barbarity which might be removed with 
advantage. Why should not our present system of 
naming notes be revised according to a plan made con- 
sonant with common sense, and not be known by a series 
of mis-names as confusing as they are insufficient? We 
might also have confined our science of harmony to the 
few chords permitted in the old “rule of the octave,” and 
never have exceeded its respectable bounds, had it not 
been for free-thinking radicals who, from time to time, 
discovered that certain progressions forbidden by the 
fossils were not only pleasing, but suggestive of greater 
variety than that hitherto permitted. 

The present day would have witnessed no change in 
the use, number, and character of musical instruments, 
alone or in combination, for the quiet home, or for the 
social meeting. 

The practice of music might have been confined to a 
few minstrels, or the town waits, whose object would be, 
of course, to confine its practice to themselves, and so 
perpetuate narrow-minded views upon a subject distinctly 
progressive. 

It is feared, however, that a want of liberality of thought 
exists yet to a much larger extent than it ought, otherwise 
we should have the theory of the several branches of the 
art placed before students with a more reasonable degree 
of simplicity. Why should we be compelled to give the 
characters used in music names which in no respect indi- 
cate either their utility or worth? Why should students 
be compelled to acquire harmony, counterpoint, and fugue 
according to rules which are overweighed by the excep- 
tions found in daily experience? Why should practical 
musicians be deluded into the belief that the basis of their 
art is a series of mathematical deductions? Are all these, 
and many others, fallacies, not to say follies—the list of 
which may be readily increased by every thoughtful 
musician, from out of his own reflections—simply the relics 
of a fossil age, which, though loosely clinging to us, we 
are too idle to shake off, or too willing to retain as a part 
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of the ancient mystery which formerly was considered 
necessary in the exercise of every craft? It is time that 
thought in music should be as liberal as in the exercise of 
many another art. It is time to relegate fossilism to the 
less needed shelves of our workshops. The technicalities 
of music must be freed from all trammels in the future, 
and perhaps the day is not far distant when an association 
of musicians will be formed to devise sensible and reason- 
able methods for all branches; this is quite possible, if 
united effort be made; but while each professor thinks 
proper to be self-contained, and to impart the knowledge 
or skill he possesses, uninfluenced by any plan but that of 
his own devising, no real or lasting good can be obtained. 
This is a matter which is worthy of special consideration, 
and must at some time or other obtain it. By leaving too 
much to individual effort we perpetuate the worship or 
observance of fossilism in music. In its literature as well 
as in its exposition we are constantly encouraging, by a pas- 
sive non-resistance, the opposition to progress. Our opera 
stage is blocked up by fossil music, which ought to have 
been consigned to the limbo reserved for the no longer 
entertaining or useful. The press teems with the revival 
of old world forms; our pupils are taught on systems 
that might have been swept away long since as unworthy 
to be perpetuated by a thinking and progressive people. 
Does it all mean that art is dead, and that we are so 
mourning over the lack of life in the present, that we must 
needs pray to have the dry bones in the valley clothed 
with a seeming flesh, and a temporary new life? Or is it 
the sombre and cold hour before the dawn, which, when 
it comes, shall drive the loathly things which walk in 
darkness into the holes and fissures they find congenial, 
and show in a clear and distinct light the simplicity and 
beauty of those things which the darkness had made to 
seem full of strange and complicated forms ? 


MOZART’S DEATH. 
By. L. NOHL. 
(AFTER AN ORIGINAL REPORT.) 


In the beginning of the year 1820, the Danish Coun- 
cillor Nissen, who had married Mozart’s widow in 1809, 
began to think it would be well worth while to furnish 
the particulars of Mozart’s life for posterity ; he therefore 
industriously collected every date and trustworthy informa- 
tion to form faithful outlines for a portrait of his wife’s 
first husband, whom the world had meanwhile learned to 
revere as one of the greatest musicians, somewhat to 
Mrs, Constanze’s astonishment. Nissen, therefore, wrote 
for particulars to his wife’s sister, Sophie von Weber, 
who had been married a long time to the actor and tenor, 
Jacob Haibl, composer of the “ Tyroler-Wastl.” Sophie 
lived now in Diacowar, far in Slavonia. As a young girl, 
she had been much in Mozart’s house, and had nursed him 
in his last illness ; her reports of the last days of her cele- 
brated brother-in-law were therefore of the greatest value. 
The answer Nissen got is well worth being made more gene- 
rally known, for the child-like aiveté and sincere feeling 
with which it is written puts every other description of 
the Maestro’s death in the background. When we listen 
to the account given of so simple a nature, we recognise 
infinitely better and more clearly the greatness of such a 
genius, and we are better able to reproduce to our- 
selves his external appearance and innermost being after 
her artless words than through the most skilful reports 
of other writers. 

To let this letter work in its full power, it is necessary 
to offer some words as introduction—in order to explain 





to us the details of the report and give a picture of the 
relater. 

It is well known that the Webers belonged to an old, 
noble Austrian family ; they became poor, and emigrated 
from their country. The adventurous ramblings of the 
father of the Frezschiitz composer is related in a very 
attractive manner in the biography of Carl Maria von 
Weber. The brother of this man we find at the end of 
the seventy years of the last century in Mannheim, as 
prompter and copyist of the theatre. We learn from 
Mozart’s letters that the family lived jin very straitened 
circumstances. The young Maestro, who was in love 
with the second daughter, Aloysia von Weber, and gave 
her singing lessons (she became later the wife of the 
celebrated actor, Lange), urged his father very much to 
give him permission for a journey to Italy with old Mr. 
Weber and two of his daughters, in order to make money 
and get out of these endless troubles. To have a wife 
and four daughters, and only an income of four hundred 
florins a year, is a source of anxiety. Little could be 
done for the improvement of the girls. ‘They all indeed 
learned to sing, and ‘sing they did like nightingales ; but 
that was a gift of mother Nature, and it does not seem it 
cost them much trouble to be perfect in that art. It was 
for the eldest one, Josepha, for whom the “ Kénigin der 
Nacht” was written. Aloysia shone as “Constanze ” in 
the LEnxtfihrung aus dem Serail; and for his wife, 
Constanze, Mozart wrote the beautiful soprano solo in the 
mass which he had composed as a vow for Salzburg in 
the year 1783, and which indeed had-been partly per- 
formed there in St. Peter’s Church. Of the singing of 
the youngest daughter, Sophia, we hear nothing. But 
she also, as well as the other ones, will probably have 
made more music than studied elementaries, for her style, 
and especially her orthography, look as if she had 
never been to school in her lifetime—but that does not 
concern us just now. Of course she had, as well as her 
sisters, a very sound mind and an excellent heart ; we can 
learn that by every trait which is reported from her. She 
appears *> the biographies of her brother-in-law only as 
a second: -y person, but always in a good light, always she 
does something to rejoice or please the Maestro and her 
relatives. It is well known that, in spite of Aloysia’s 
faithlessness, Mozart had nevertheless become later a 
member of the Weber family. His good heart, that could 
not see anybody suffer or in want, had united him so closely 
to that family that all his father’s warnings and com- 
mands to keep off from the poor family, served only to 
bring them nearer to him. Just in that time, when we see 
him for the first time in contact with the Webers, he was 
obliged to leave Mannheim without having carried out 
his adventurous project of a journey to Italy. As he 
came a year later to Munich, to which place actors and 
singers had moved since it had become the residence of 
the Elector Carl Theodor, Mozart certainly saw again his 
Aloysia, for she was now a veritable prima donna, but at 
the same time he learned that he was no longer the 
object of her inclination. His mourning dress (red coat 
with black buttons) had excited the beautiful fool’s dis- 
pleasure. Two years later, when Aloysia had married 
her tragedian, Mozart was called to Vienna by his Arch- 
bishop, and it was again Weber’s house where he found 
the most friendly reception ; to give the family some 
support he took one of their rooms. The old copyist 
had died soon after the family’s removal to Vienna (on 
account of Aloysia’s engagement there), and though the 
good-natured son-in-law gave them 700 florins yearly, 
the mother was obliged to give away part of her rooms 
and to let her daughters wait on her lodgers. 

How well, namely, Constanze understood it to 
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satisfy our Maestro’s little wishes, who was so 
thoroughly inexperienced in worldly matters; how 
well she knew to make his home comfortable; how 
Mozart ‘recognised that this girl was the right one to 
create a happy family life ; how he decided to take her 
for his wife, how he at last got his father’s consent, van- 
quished the cabals of mother and guardian, and finally 
fetched off his beloved “Stanzerl” from the “ Auge 
Gottes :” these very amusing events you may read in his 
biography, and refresh your heart. Here it only excites 
our interest that it was Sophie again who gave Mozart 
every help, and who always betrayed it at the right time 
when the feeble mother or disagreeable guardian was 
about to play them atrick. In spite of all that, Mozart had 
only the following words to say of Sophie when he 
described the four sisters to his father :—‘ The youngest 
is too young to have her character defined; she is a 
good-natured but rather frivolous girl; may God guard 
her from temptation !” 

The mother wished the couple might live with her, but, 
besides his good-nature, Mozart was far too prudent to do 
such a thing, for the mother-in-law was really not worth 
much. She had a very mean view of life, and little culti- 
vation of mind, and a strong liking for wine, which 
troubled old Mozart very much—his son’s mind revolted 
by nature against everything base and mean—therefore 
it could not be thought of, such an intimate intercourse 
with the parental house. By-and-by it became better— 
may it be that Mozart, who himself had _ heartily to fight 
with life and his own feebleness, began to be more in- 
dulgent towards the foolishness and feebleness of others ; 
or that old Mrs. Weber changed for the better—in short, 
Sophie Haibl informs us positively about the last years of 
her mother’s life : “ Our deceased mother always became 
dearer to Mozart, and he to her. Often Mozart came 
hastily to the * Wieden, he carried a little parcel under his 
arm containing coffee and sugar, gave it to our mother in 
saying, ‘Here, dear mamma, is a little “tansen” (lunch) 
for you.’ She was pleased like a child. This happened 
very often. Movzart never came to us with empty hands.” 
It is understood that Sophie visited her sister as often as 
she could leave the house. Dangerous and frequent 
illnesses increased the expenses of the household, whose 
management was only the more difficult on account 
of the irregularity of the income; foreign help and 
assistance was always necessary and welcome. We will 
hear what Sophie has to say of Mozart’s ‘behaviour : 
“ How careful was Mozart when something was the matter 
with his wife! Once she was very ill, and I nursed her 
through eight full months. I was just sitting with 
Mozart at her bedside ; he composed, and I watched the 
sweet slumber she enjoyed after along time. A deep 
silence was around us; suddenly a servant entered 
roughly ; Mozart was frightened, and for fear his wife 
might be disturbed in her soft slumbers, he would wave 
his hand to quiet the servant. Mozart had an open 
penknife in his hand; in moving the chair backwards 
he pushed the knife in his thigh—it. stuck to the handle 
in his flesh. Though in general very sensitive, he now 
brooked his pain and made me a sign to follow him 
outside. We went into a room where our good 
mother was sitting in secret ; Constanze should not see 
her, for fear she might learn how ill she was, and 
how much we were in need of our good mother’s help. 
She dressed now the wound, that was indeed very deep. 
The oil she had put in was of good use. Mozart walked 
quite crooked, but did his best to hide his pain, that his 
wife might not learn what had happened.” 

In spite of all these dangerous illnesses, Constanze 
lived fifty years longer than her husband; his powers 





of life were exhausted ; he succumbed early to the exer- 
tions of his over-active life. 

The Maestro did not survive to the end of the summer 
of 1791 ; the delicate organs of his bodily frame were fast 
decaying ; in the beginning of this summer his enfeebled 
constitution began to lose its elasticity ; thoughts of death 
incessantly haunted him. It pressed on his nervous 
system the more heavily as a Requiem was ordered under 
ambiguous circumstances. A tall messenger, dressed in 
sombre grey, asked him whether he would undertake to 
compose a mass for the dead; the messenger did not 
name the person who sent the commission. From this 
time the presentiment of his approaching death did no 
more leave Mozart; it even became a firm cenviction. 
We see him work now with a zeal and haste whose 
success are really enormous; but they are sure to consume 
the rest of his strength, and to lay the seeds of death, if 
they are not already in him. To oblige the thoughtless 
Schikaneder, he worked since spring with the greatest 
ardour at the completion of that work which should soon 
particularly interest him, and show how completely his 
soul was devoted to high and lofty subjects. Then came 
the commission to compose the Requiem. Here was the 
best occasion to say at the end of his life the best he was 
able to say, and to make known not only the depths of his 
knowledge, but also the depths of his own heart. He was 
soon disturbed by pressing business in the earnestness of 
his sacred work (the rehearsals from the score of the 
Flauto Magico had already commenced), for in the 
middle of September the Bohemian Estates summoned 
him tothe ceremony of the Emperor Leopold’s coronation 
in their capital, and commissioned him to compose the 
festal opera. Mozart called his wife from Baden, where 
she had been living some weeks on account of her 
health, and he immediately set off to Prague with her ; 
and even during the journey he went on writing the 
principal parts of 77z¢ws, which was completed and re- 
hearsed in nineteen days. 

His dear friends at Prague did not receive the new 
opera with such inordinate enthusiasm as his previous 
works. This and his declining health, a consequence of 
his incessant over-exertions, had such a bad influence on 
the Maestro’s mind that he took leave of his friends with 
tears in his eyes, and returned to Vienna full of melan- 
choly. The next fifteen days of September were completely 
devoted to the F/auto Magico,; the most important parts 
of which were composed in the last days of that month. 
Mozart himself conducted the first performance, which 
took place on the 30th of September. Henneberg con- 
ducted later performances, but Mozart was always present 
in the crowded theatre; sometimes he himself played 
Papageno’s bells behind the scenes. In a number of 
letters he informs, with evident joy, his dear Constanze 
(still at Baden on account of her health) of the extra- 
ordinary success of his new opera. He was delighted 
with his work, and took friend and foe to the little 
wooden house “in the Stahremberg’schen Freihause 
auf der Wieden,” where already, at four in the afternoon, 
no place could be had. He first brought there his 
mother-in-law Hofer, and his little son Carl; then he 
even called for his rival Salieri, and the singer Cavaglieri, 
and took them to his box. Salieri was not at all kindly 
disposed towards Mozart, but full of envy. After the 
Maestro’s death a rumour arose that he, Salieri, had 
given him poison. For the celebrated singer he had 
sacrificed many a note in the grand arias of the Entfih- 
rung, and for all this friendship she had for him but the 
title, “ Un piccolo grifo raso.” It is touching to read in 
what zaive manner Mozart tells to his wife how they 
praised and applauded nearly every piece, and how they 
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had even said, “ This was a work worthy of being per- 
formed at the greatest festivities, and before the greatest 
monarchs, and that they would certainly go very often to 
hear it, as they had never seen a finer or more charming 
opera.” 

The first weeks in autumn were very pleasant for the 
amiable Maestro, and it seems that he even forgot his 
ill health. After the completion of the opera he again 
worked with zeal at the Requiem. He was so deeply 
engaged in this composition that he even declined going 
for walks with his friends and giving lessons. They 
assert later that they always saw him in those autumn 
days sitting working hard at his writing-table; they 
could by no means induce him to leave his desk. - Mozart 
assured his wife how strong his inclination was for that 
style of composition ; he would compose this mass in a 
manner that friends and enemies had to think and study 
over it after his death. 

It could not fail that such a constant strain of work 
injured his declining health gravely. He not unfrequently 
fell back in his chair in a swoon. Constanze tried to 
divert his mind in every possible manner. She secretly 
sent for his friends, and when one of them called, Mozart 
was kind and pleasant, but immediately sat down to his 
work, which no conversation could disturb. One beautiful 
afternoon Constanze drove with him to the Prater ; they 
sat down under the autumnal trees, and Mozart said, with 
tears in his eyes, “I feel I cannot last, my presentiments 
are too strong ; I believe some one has given me poison.” 
Constanze was frightened, and tried to dissuade him from 
such gloomy thoughts. Coming home she immediately 
called in their friend and physician, who at once pre- 
scribed a complete cessation of work. The short rest 
from his labours invigorated so much the failing health 
of the Maestro, that he was able to write for his beloved 
Masonic Lodge, “Das Lob der Freundschaft,” which 
he even conducted himself on the 15th of November. 
But soon his health grew worse, and real sickness con- 
fined him to his bed. In the night he had such a serious 
attack that Constanze feared for his life. Nevertheless, 
the Maestro got better ; he, indeed, possessed a wonderful 
energy, and such a good health as we seldom meet, and 
which enabled him to work beyond the ordinary measure. 
But soon his hands and feet began to swell, and he could 
not move his limbs without pain. It seems that neither 
Constanze nor her sister Sophie, who was faithful nurse 
again, had an idea of the approaching danger. As they 
could not understand him in his life and work, so it was 
now with his dying. 

“When Mozart was taken ill,” says Sophie, in her 
graphic report, “we made him a wadded dressing-gown, 
that when he rose he might be well defended from cold. 
We visited him constantly, and he seemed to take much 
pleasure in his dressing-gown. I went every day to town 
to see him, and as I was there one night, Mozart said to 
me, ‘ Well, my dear Sophie, tell your mamma that I am 
very well, and’that I shall be able to pay her a visit 
during ‘the octave of her name-day’ (St. Cecilia, Nov. 
22), ‘to congratulate her.’ Who could be happier than I 
was in bringing such joyful news to my mother—news 
which she could scarcely have expected? I therefore 
hurried home to tranquillise her, for he really seemed 
much better and more cheerful. 

“The next day was Sunday. I was still young and, I 
confess, vain, and fond of being gaily dressed ; but still I 
never liked when I wore any finery to go on foot from 
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more or less can make no great difference.’ She 
answered, ‘Make me a cup of coffee, and then I shall 
tell you what to do.” She seemed rather disposed to 
leave me at home. So I went into the kitchen. The 
fire was out, and I struck a light to make it up again— 
but I could not cease thinking of Mozart. My coffee was 
ready, and the light still burning. _I fixed my eyes steadily 
on my candle and thought, ‘I should like to know how 
Mozart is ;’ and as I was thinking of this,’and gazing 
at the light, it suddenly went out as completely as if it 
had never been burning—not a spark was to be seen in 
the thick wick. I am quite sure that there was not 
the slightest current of air. 1 could not help shuddering, 
and immediately ran to my mother and told her about it. 
She said, ‘Well, dress quickly, and go to the town; 
but bring me back word immediately how he is, and 
don’t stay long.’ I madeall the haste I could.” ‘ 

We must certainly leave it to everybody to think of this 
strange story whatever he might. Sophie did not speak 
of it in those days. She says at the end of her letter, 
“Pardon me if I have been too minute in my letter ; I 
really cannot recollect if I told my sister about this 
circumstance. I was always too careful to touch her 
wounds.” Of course the vivid remembrance after thirty-five 
years shows us what a deep impression Mozart’s illness 
and death had made in the mind of the young girl. If 
the circumstances under which one of our beloved ones 
died are important to us even in the merest details, how 
much more so must it be when the deceased was a real 
genius, from whose head emanate brilliant rays, every- 
where disseminating gladness, warmth, and light! And 
must not Mozart make a deep impression ona childlike, 
unprejudiced woman, who himself was natural and simple 
like a child? ia : 

But let us hear how vividly those days live in Sophie’s 
memory :— 

“Good God!” she continues, “how shocked I was 
when my sister, almost in desperation, and yet striving 
to control herself, hurried to meet me, saying, ‘ Thank 
God! Sophie, you are come. He was so bad during the 
night that I scarcely expected him to live till daybreak. 
Go to him and see how he is.’ [ tried to compose 
myself, and went up to his bedside, when he immediately 
exclaimed, ‘It is well you are here, dear Sophie; you 
must stay to-night—you must see me die.’ I tried to 
hide my feelings and to dissuade him from such thoughts, 
but he only replied, ‘1 have the taste of death on my 
tongue, and who will assist my dear Constanze if you do 
not stay here?’ 

“Yes, dear Mozart, but I must first go to my dear 
mother, and say that you wish me to stay with you, or 
she will think some misfortune has happened.’ 

“Ves, do so, but come back soon.’ 

“Good heavens ! what, were my feelings! My poor sister 
followed me to the door, begging me, for God’s sake, to 
go to the priests at St. Peter’s, and ask one of them to 
come as if by chance. So I did; but they hesitated for 
some time, and I had a great difficulty in persuading one 
of these unchristian fathers to do as I wished. I went 
with all speed to my mother, so anxiously expecting me. 
It was already quite dark. How shocked my poor 
mother was! I persuaded her to go for the night to the 
eldest daughter of the late Hofer; then I ran back as 
quickly as I could to my disconsolate sister. 

“T found Siissmayr (a pupil of Mozart’s) sitting by 
Mozart’s bed. The well-known Requiem was lying on 
the coverlet, and Mozart was explaining to him the mode 
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situation (that of assistant organist of the Stephan Church) 
ought to be his before God and the world. 

“ Closset, the doctor, was long sought in vain, and was 
at last found in the theatre, but he was obliged to wait 
till the piece was finished. He then came and ordered 
cold applications on Mozart’s burning head, which gave 
him such a shock that he died without recovering con- 
sciousness. The last movement of his lips was an 
endeavour to indicate where the kettle-drums should be 
used in his Requiem. I think I hear it still now. 

“ Miiller came immediately from the Cabinet of Arts 
and took a plaster cast of the pale, dead face. 

“Tt is impossible to describe the boundless despair 
with which his faithful wife threw herself on her knees, 
imploring the support of the Almighty. She could not 
be induced to leave the body, in spite of my fervent 
entreaties. 

“If her agony of grief could have been aggravated, it 
would have been so by the crowds who, on the day fol- 
lowing this dreadful night, passed the house weeping and 
lamenting Mozart.” 

Here ends the report. We have only to add that 
Sophie Haibl died in old age, 1846, in Salzburg. 

We continue the narrative: At daybreak the faithful 
servant came from the “Silberne Schlange” to dress his 
master. The corpse was clothed in the black dress of 
the Masonic brotherhood. 

Meanwhile the friends took charge of the interment. 
The circumstances of the widow were so straitened 
that he could not even have a grave of his own; a place 
had been purchased for him in a spot common to many, 
where several coffins were deposited, and exhumed after 
ten years to make room for others. 

On the following day the Benediction was pronounced 
over the corpse in the Church of St. Stephan ; then the 
procession went through the “Grosse Schiilergasse” to 
the churchyard of St. Marx. Only a few friends followed, 
and as it was a rough and stormy December day, even 
they forsook the procession at the Stubenthor ; so that not 
a single friend stood beside Mozart’s grave. 

Constanze, in the agony of her grief, had stretched her- 
self on her husband’s bed, hoping to die of the same 
illness that had taken him. She was taken care of by 
some kind friends. 

When she visited, some time after, the churchyard with 
her friends, she found a new sexton there, who could not 
point out her husband’s grave. So to this very day the 
world does not know where is the last resting-place of that 
man who possessed both the power of genius and the 
noblest heart. His spirit is living for ever in his works. 








EXCERPTS FROM THE DIARY OF A 
MUSICIAN IN SEARCH OF THE TRUE AND 
BEAUTIFUL: 


BEING CLOSE MEDITATIONS, LOOSE THOUGHTS, HELPLESS 
QUESTIONINGS, WILD DREAMS, AND VAGUE VISIONS. 


EDITED BY FR. NIECKS, 


THIRD SERIES. 


NOTHING truer than this remark of Ruskin’s: “All the 
virtues of language are, in their roots, moral ; it becomes 
accurate if the speaker desires to be true; clear, if he 
speaks with sympathy and a desire to be intelligible ; 
powerful, if he has earnestness ; pleasant, if he has sense 
of rhythm and order.” Who could deny the justness of 


those who would not apply it to the musical language, 
and assent to the same writer’s opinion when he says: 
“ All right human song is the finished expression, by art, 
of the joy or grief of noble persons, for right causes. 
And accurately in proportion to the rightness of the 
cause, and purity of the emotion, is the possibility of the 
fine art. A maiden may sing of her lost love, but a miser 
cannot sing of his lost money. And with absolute pre- 
cision from highest to lowest, the fineness of the possible 
art is an index of the moral purity and majesty of the 
emotion it expresses.” 

Although thoroughly convinced that the works stored 
up in the great treasury of art—z.e., the best and most 
precious that have been produced—originate from a noble 
source, I think it is saying too much, or speaking too 
vaguely, to say that the source is always a noble person ; 
for the source is oftener a noble hour in the life, or a 
noble feature in the character of a man who, taking 
him all in all, could hardly be called noble. 

Because so many people disbelieve in the moral power 
of art, the power of “ perfecting the morality or ethical 
state of man,” musical art is so often degraded and 
treated with proud indifference, vulgar familiarity, and 
scornful contempt. But with regard to this power of 
“perfecting the morality” one must not overlook what 
Ruskin wisely emphasises: “ Perfecting, observe—not 
producing.” 

“You must have the right moral state first, or you 
cannot have the art. But when the art is once obtained, 
its reflected action enhances and completes the moral 
state out of which it arose, and above all, communicates 
the exaltation to other minds which are already morally 
capable of the like.” 

In connection with, and in the light of, this observa- 
tion should be read the excerpt in the Second Series (see 
page 81 of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD) beginning 
“Were not people still labouring,” &c.] 

—. The spheres of the moralist and the artist meet, but 
only partly coincide. Often the same subject may serve 
both—their works differing in the manner of treatment, 
the garment, which the subject receives—but the artist 
must reject many subjects which the moralist may justly 
prefer. With the former the zsthetical, with the latter 
the ethical principle rules supreme. And the artist must 
apply this zesthetical principle not only in the form but 
also in the choice of the matter. 

—. A great pianoforte player of our time, famous for 
his retentive memory, said once when speaking of a piece 
which the composer had persuaded him to play at a 
concert, “It took me such a long time to get it by heart! 
I have no memory for bad music.” At the time I thought 
this no more than a sarcasm, and perhaps it was no more, 
but now it strikes me that also in its literal sense the 
remark suggests a deep truth. By what one admires the 
mind is attracted—it allows itself to be chained: by what 
one dislikes the mind is repulsed—it tries to escape: by 
what is indifferent the mind is not affected at all—it 
follows listlessly its own bent. 

In M. Castil-Blaze’s Dictionnaire de Musique 
Moderne may be found the following definition of 
“license :”— 

“ Liberty taken by the composer, which seems contrary 
to the rules, although it is in the principle of the rules, 
for it is this which distinguishes licenses from faults. 
For instance, it is a general rule not to make two 
successive fifths progress in similar motion. M. Berton 
has infringed this rule in the overture of Le Délire— 
this is a license which he has taken in order to produce a 
greater effect.” 





this observation? And yet how great is the number of 





Castil-Blaze evidently meant something which he failed 
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to express ; or did he describe something which he did 
not clearly see? Ina principle may be contained rule 
and license : true, but the principle is not, for all that, 
the principle of the rule. Rules which suffer licenses 
are applications of the foot-rule to the immeasurable, 
mechanical explanations of organisms. Rules which 
suffer licenses are unsuccessful attempts to get possession 
of principles, temporary make-shifts till something better 
may turn up. In short, rules are sometimes true, some- 
times false, but never all the truth. 

[My friend is quite right, still I have a suspicion that 
he “evidently meant something which he failed to 
express.” Perhaps the reader, like myself, suspects what 
he means. | 

—. Why object to the word “tone-poet”? The best 
writers of English have introduced and used similar com- 
pounds, and the language possesses a considerable 
number of them. With more justice objection could be 
made against the word “composer,” and no less a man 
than Beethoven did object to it. The word reminds one 
of the early contrapuntists and their hap-hazard me- 
chanical or mathematical manner of “ putting together” 
notes. Different things ought to have different names. 
I know of no greater contrast than that of the dry 
plodding contriver and the imaginative, heart and mind 
moving creator—of “grey theory and the green fresh tree 
of life.” 

—. There can be no doubt that an unsophisticated but 
musically gifted hearer enjoys the performance of a 
musical work more thoroughly, at any rate receives a 
clearer and fuller impression of the composer’s intentions, 
if they aim beyond artistic jugglery, than a professional 
musician. X., one of the most distinguished textual 
critics in Germany, remarked once in my presence that, 
whenever he is playing or reading music, be it for his own 
amusement or edification, in the course of teaching or on 
any other occasion, he cannot help being always on the 
look-out for misprints. Now, it is nearly the same with 
all musical critics, taking the word in its widest meaning— 
z.¢., for composers, executants, and critics by profession— 
they watch so keenly the artistic combinations and forms 
when listening to music, that they must necessarily lose 
much of the spirit which animates these combinations 
and forms, 

—. Why does Romantic Art affect us emotionally more 
deeply than Classical Art? I think one of the chief 
causes is this. Romantic Art lights a longer train of 
associations. Whilst Classical Art is concerned with the 
finite, the palpable, Romantic Art loves to lose itself in 
the infinite and impalpable. Thus we learn also why 
music is the most romantic of all arts—it indicates im- 
measurably more than it represents. But is not what I 
said true only of part of Romantic Art? And then, what 
is Romantic Art, what Classical Art? Chameleon-like 
the former changes its colour, differing according to time 
and country, individual and nation, material and dex- 
terity. Nay, has not many a poet, painter, and musician 
as much right to the one as to the other epithet? Who, 
for instance, is bold enough to lay down as an indis- 
putable fact that Beethoven is a classicist, but has nothing 
in common with the romanticists, or vice versd ? 

—. We, spoiled children of the second half of the 19th 
century, are too much accustomed to strong seasoning to 
relish at once the beautiful simplicity of a Gluck. We 
must make an effort to appreciate his music, we must 
tone down our whole system and recover from the effects 
of the over-doses of stimulants which we are in the habit 
of taking, otherwise we are not in a proper condition to 
be benefited by and receive pleasure from his works. 
What composer would in our day venture to write an 





opera with only three characters, and one of them a 
subordinate one, as Gluck did in Orpheus? Armida 
offers greater variety and gives more opportunities to the 
stage-manager and scene-painter. Many of the scenes of 
this opera are of such dramatic power that even a con- 
temporary of Wagner cannot remain unmoved. Melo- 
diousness may be named as one of its characteristics. 
Gluck’s economical instrumentation deserves the stu- 
dent’s special attention. How wonderfully effective, 
with all its simplicity, is the employment of the horns! 
No doubt because whatever he gives them to do is 
peculiarly suited to the nature of the instrument. The 
trombones he uses very sparingly, but where he uses them 
they make an impression. Also with the wood wind he 
produces sometimes enchanting effects. 

—. Let the capacities of every instrument be brought 
out to the utmost, but its individuality be preserved. 
Unless this is done character becomes caricature. The 
walking, running and leaping of a horse is more graceful 
and more beautiful than his dancing, strutting, and limp- 
ing on two legs. This lesson may be learned in every 
circus, the other in every concert-room and theatre. : 

—. Some composers treat the instruments of their 
orchestra as free citizens, others again as a rabble without 
rights and privileges. 

—. What a narrow-minded view of things those people 
take who blame a composer because he happens to make 
use in his score of one or two instruments more than 
some other composers. Of course if he did it merely for 
the sake of noise he deserves the whip ; not so, however, 
if thereby he endeavoured to realise his idea better, and 
succeeded in doing so. Mozart’s orchestra was differently 
composed from that of Bach ; Beethoven, again, increased 
that of Mozart. Must we stop where he stopped? If a 
man does a thing, the question is, How did he do it? 
and perhaps also, Why did he do it? but not, Has he done 
it as his predecessors did ? 


(To be continued.) 








THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE musical festival held during the past month in aid 
of the principal charities in the county of Norfolk and 
city of Norwich was the nineteenth of a series of triennial 
gatherings, the first of which took place in the year 1824. 

Unlike the festivals of the “ Three Choirs,” held in the 
western cities of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, 
the Norwich Festival has no direct connection with the 
cathedral, the performances being given in a building 
which was formerly the nave of a large church, but which 
has long been appropriated to other uses, and is now 
known as St. Andrew’s Hall. 

The festival of 1878 opened on the evening of Tuesday, 
October 15th, with the usual performance of the National 
Anthem, and the programme contained Acis and Galatea, 
with Mozart’s accompaniments, and the first part of 
Haydn’s Seasons. The overture to Handel’s “Serenata” 
was somewhat marred by the late arrival of the second 
clarinet, to which instrument Mozart has allotted some of 
the passages originally given to the oboe ;: but apart from 
this blemish there was little but pleasure to be derived 
from the evening’s performances. The band had been 
selected principally from London orchestras, with Mr. 
Carrodus as leader, and the local members of the chorus 
had been for some time under the careful training of the 
chorus-master, Mr. J. Harcourt. The soloists were Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Catherine Penna, Mr. Santley, Mr. 
Hilton, Mr. W. Shakespeare, and Mr. H. J. Minns. Mr. 
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Edward Lloyd had been announced to sing the principal 
tenor music in Acis and Galatea, but was prevented by a 
cold from appearing. His place was therefore taken by 
Mr. Shakespeare, and the part of Damon was very 
creditably represented at very short notice by Mr. Minns, 
who is a member of the Norwich Cathedral choir. 

Wednesday was in one respect the most important day 
of the festival week, inasmuch’ as the morning was 
mainly devoted to the only novelty which the committee 
had thought it wise to include in their scheme. Professor 
Macfarren’s oratorio, Zoseph, was composed for, and first 
performed at, the Leeds Festival held in September, 1877. 
It has only been heard once since, and its production 
at Norwich created much interest in musical circles. 
Space will not permit a detailed criticism of the work, or 
ofthe manner in which it was rendered. But with regard 
to the music it must be said that amidst much that seems 
eccentric, and not a little that is disappointing, there is 

constant proof of the profound thought which the com- 
poser has bestowed upon his undertaking, and of the con- 
summate musicianship which has enabled him to carry 
out his ideas to so remarkable a result. For indeed this 
oratorio is a work of no common order, and although a 
careful study of the score is necessary to a full apprecia- 
tion of the composition, yet nevertheless its power was 
unmistakably felt by many in the audience who were 
listening to the music for the first time. Mme. Albani, 
notwithstanding an attack of hoarseness, did the fullest 
justice to the chief soprano part, and Mr. Santley created 
a marked impression by his singing of the really beautiful 
song, “If I forget thee.” The sestett, “Forgive if ye 
have aught,” was also most exquisitely sung by Mme. 
Albani, Miss Williams, Mme. Trebelli, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
Santley, and Mr. Hilton, and was repeated in response 
to the general demand of the audience. The composer 
was present, and at the conclusion of the performance he 
was led by his brother on to the platform, that he might 
acknowledge the spontaneous and enthusiastic applause 
which greeted him on every side. 

A rather slovenly rendering of Mozart’s First Mass, in 
c, concluded the morning concert, and the evening was 
given up to a miscellaneous programme, which included 
Mozart’s symphony, No. 5, in E flat; a brilliant violin solo, 
superbly played by Mr. Carrodus, and a large variety of 
vocal pieces. 

Thursday morning witnessed the assembly of a larger 
audience than had previously been attracted to the hall. 
The work performed was Mendelssohn’s £/ijah, which has 
now come to be regarded in England as an almost indis- 
pensable part of all musical festivals. All the principal 
singers appeared, and both band and chorus combined 
with them in producing a very fine performance. 

The evening of Thursday was devoted to a second 
miscellaneous concert, which was on the whole of a more 
interesting character than that of the preceding evening. 
The programme contained Becthoven’s second symphony, 
part of a new pianoforte concerto by Sir Julius Benedict, 
played most excellently by Mr. H. Kingston Rudd ; the 
finale from Mendelssohn’s “ Loreley,” the aria being ad- 
mirably sung by Miss Anna Williams; sme avert Ps 
Sir J. Benedict, and a movement (if such it may be called) 

/ from Wagner’s Ring des Nibelungen, besides many vocal 
items, 

The festival concluded on Friday with the usual morning 
performance of the Messiah, which brought together by 
far the largest audience which had yet assembled. The 
most popular of all oratorios is probably as familiar 
to a Norwich chorus as to others. At all events their 
work was well done, and the week’s music was worthily 


Mme. Trebelli, Miss Williams, Mme. Sterling, Mr. 
Shakespeare, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Hilton. Mr. Lloyd 
was again unable to sing. 

Sir Julius Benedict conducted throughout the week 
with the skill which proceeds from long experience. 
This was the twelfth Norwich Festival which has been 
under the direction of this veteran musician. 

A supplementary concert was announced for the Friday 
evening, in which a few of the principal artists were 
to assist ; but this was no part of the festival proper, and 
the affair was not such as to excite more than local 
interest. 








MUSIC IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


THE report issued by Dr. John Hullah, Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Music in Training Schools, is a very interesting and suggestive 
one. It shows how that the principles upon which music is 
taught, and the results gauged in all the training schools in 
Great Britain, being upon a basis more or less scientific,. are 
producing good results. The suggestions which the inspector 
has from time to time made to bring about this end have been in 
most cases adopted, thus showing that his wisdom, founded upon 
a long experience, had devised a means distinctly for the benefit 
of those to whom it was addressed. Only two of his suggestions 
have proved unavailing, namely, “that where a male and 
female college are within reach of each other, arrangements 
should be made for the (second year) students to meet periodi- 
cally for the combined practice of such music as neither can 
perform separately ; and that where this is impracticable the 
assistance of a few voices to complete each choir (sopranos and 
altos the male choir, and tenors and basses the female) be pro- 
vided occasionally.” This is altogether a reasonable proposition, 
and would go far towards making the practice of music in the 
colleges a reality of some definite use and ultimate value. As 
far as the suggestion has in some places been adopted, Dr. 
Hullah states :—‘‘I have not learnt that the committee of man-. 
agement have found any reason to regret the permission they 
have given to these meetings.” The second suggestion, ‘* That 
instruction, competent and systematic, however little in amount, 
be given to every student who practises a musical instrument,” 
will of course be opposed by those who consider that time given 
to the study of music in a training college might with advantage 
be reduced to less dimensions than it now occupies. On the 
other hand it may be affirmed that no time is lost which is 
applied to well-directed study, and if only a little is learnt of 
any subject, the more thoroughly it is done the better the 
present and ultimate advantage likely to arise. The effect of 
the ‘‘ application of sol-fa syllables to musical notes ” proposed 
in the report for 1872, is thus referred to with the greatest 
pleasure by the inspector :— 


‘‘In this memorandum, after having described the two modes 
of application of sol-fa syllable in common use, that known as the 
movable Do and that known as the fixed Do, I showed the diffi- 
culties, inconveniencies, and inconsistencies of the former mode, 
in its application to any but the very simplest music, and strongly 
recommended the adoption of the latter, admitting, however, as 
I have always done, that it involved, as heretofore used, some 
theoretical imperfection and even practical inconvenience. For 
these I suggested a remedy, based on a natural law, which I thought 
ought to remove every reasonable objection to it. Several musical 
instructors at once tried this remedy, and others, even among 
those who had heretotore used the movable Do, soon followed 
their example. That it has proved efficient would seem to be 
shown in the following facts :—There are now seven training colleges 
in Scotland and forty in England and Wales. Of the former in 
three (Edinburgh and Aberdeen, Church of Scotland, and Edin- 
burgh Episcopal) the established notation, with the movable Do, 
is taught ; in two (Glasgow Church of Scotland and Edinburgh 
Free Church), the established notation with the movable Do and 
a short course of tonic sol-fa. In the two others (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Free Church) the tonic sol-fa notation is used exclusively, 
except by those students who learn the pianoforte. These amounted 





brought to a close. The chief singers were Mme. Albani, 
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Kelihave b. keclbron? 


last year, at Glasgow, to fifty-four among the sixty-six female 
students, and at Aberdeen to twenty among the thirty-five, Of the 
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lish and Welsh schools, in four (Bangor, Homerton, Hammer- 
smith, and Westminster), the tonic sol-fa, together with the esta- 
blished notation, is taught. In three others, the Borough Road, 
Durham, and Chester, the established notation exclusively, with the 
movable Do. The remaining thirty-three er have adopted the 
use I recommended in 1872, that of the fixed Do with inflected syl- 
lables, To this extensive adoption of a method which is con- 
sistent with itself, and the application of which need never involve 
a@ moment's hesitation where its single law is understood, may be to 
a large extent attributed the generally increased ‘sympathy of eye 
and ear,’ the greater facility in uttering written and recognising 
uttered sounds, and even the improvement in style of execution of 
what has been already studied, on which I have latterly had to 
report.” 


The character of the personal examination of the students is 
altogether satisfactory, and Dr. Hullah gives the following 
summary of the results of the paper-work done at Christmas 
last :-— 


‘* They amounted in number to 5,250. Of these, 3,950 are the 
work of students in training colleges ; 1,300 of ‘acting teachers.’ Of 
the former, 3,661 have taken the established notation questions, 
289 the tonic sol-fa. Of the latter, 1,234 have taken the established 
notation questions, 66 the tonic sol-fa; making altogether 4,895 
answers in the established notation, and 385, or about 7 per cent., 
in the tonic sol-fa.” 


This will be regarded by the advocates of the tonic sol-fa 
system as scarcely so promising for their set plan, especially as 
they themselves with pardonable pride refer to statistical ac- 
counts to prove its prevalence. 

The most important portion of the report is that stated in the 
following words, which pane a weakness in the system of 
training which can be really remedied, and must in course of 
time be healed and strengthened, if the education of children 
in elementary schools is to be, as it is doubtless desired it 
should be, as thorough and complete as possible :— 


“I have thus far brought under your lordships’ notice not 
only the present condition of the only educational institutions in 
the country which have as yet been placed under authorised musical 
inspection, but the various steps which in the course of the last 
six years have led to that condition, a condition still susceptible 
of much improvement, but on the whole not altogether unsatis- 
factory. I would that I could report that its effect on the country 
were in any degree correspondent with the pains, the time, and 
the money which have been spent in bringing it about in the 
training-schools. Indeed, it is notorious that the very contrary is 
the case. For I verily believe that the art of singing from notes 
is now less commonly taught in elementary schools than it was 
during the years immediately following the impetus given to the 
subject by the Committee of Council on Education in the year 
1841, an impetus the effects of which just lasted long enough to 
show that the art was as accessible as its possession was advan- 
tageous to the children attending those schools. That the effects 
of this impetus, permanent in the country itself, lasted no longer 
than it did in elementary schools, is attributable to several causes, 
more than any other to the fact that they never have been either 
estimated or recorded. At present, with here and there an ex- 
ception, singing (so called) in elementary schools is altogether by 
‘the ear.’ With very few exceptions it is so carried on even in the 
practising schools attached to the training colleges,” - 


After describing certain details connected with the effects of 
the system, or rather want of system, in the matter, Dr. 
Hullah says :— 


‘* But singing by ear is not only mischievous, considered in re- 
lation to future musical culture, it is absolutely unnecessary ; a 
clumsy and tedious process, even for the teaching of the simplest 
half a dozen songs to the youngest child, who may as readily be 
taught these songs, and a great deal besides, scientifically as other- 
wise. This has been shown again and again, and years ago; 
very recently in an instance which I will particularly describe.” 


He then gives the result of a special experiment made with a 
class of children, showing that with a very little care and in a 
comparatively short space of time, they attained a remarkable 
proficiency both in reading and singing from the ordinary nota- 
tion, and the conclusion he draws is that— 





“It is no exaggeration to say that these children, whose in- 
terest in the ‘work’ they had been made to do was manifestly 
intense, at the end of their (say) eight hours’ instruction, had at- 
tained more of that ‘sympathy of eye and ear’ which most goes 
to make a musician—had become, in fact, better musicians—than 
two out of three of the candidates for admission to our training 
colleges, to the musical instructors, in which such an amount of 
preparatory training at the same early age would save nearly 
a years work, It is to be desired that the training of these 
children be carried further; but I venture to say that, even should 
this not be done at present, they will, should the opportunity be 
presented to them, take up the subject at any distance of time 
with a facility which nothing but the very short but sound course 
of instruction [they have already had could have enabled them 
to do.’ 


There is not the least doubt but that the so-called musical 
instruction given in elementary schools has grown to be the 
greatest farce ever enacted. The teachers content themselves 
by fulfilling the bare letter of the rule which enjoins a certain 
task to be done in a certain period, comforting themselves with 
the assurance that their shortcomings are not likely to be dis- 
covered by the ordinary means of inspection. So long as the 
half-dozen tunes or so are prepared, and sung in the presence 
of the inspector, who may, not at all improbably, be utterly 
unacquainted with music, and unable to judge whether the 
children have been taught to sing from notes or not, no good 
will come. He may regard the whole matter as a supplemental 
ornament to more serious studies, and the examination one not 
calling for any special attention. If the teacher is conscientious, 
the desire to do the duty imposed upon him will doubtless 
induce him to adopt the shortest method to attain the wished- 
for end, and so he will be the more inclined readily to welcome 
any system, however imperfect, for which its inventors or pro- 
fessors claim superiority. The consequence is that a large sum 
of the public money is spent in = so-called musical 
instruction in elementary schools without any means of ascer- 
taining whether the end is in any way commensurate with the 
means. Teaching a few songs by ear is no more teaching music, 
nor is it in any way to be regarded as a preliminary step in that 
direction, than the teaching of certain words to a parrot is to be 
considered as an initiation into the art of reasoning. An altera- 
tion in the existing arrangement is not only required but impera- 
tively necessary if the work is to be properly done and the 
worth of the money truly exchanged. A system of organised 
and competent inspection must be made in order that the expen- 
diture of the sum of ‘‘ between £90,000 and £100,000 yearly ” 
shall be justified. The additional expenditure to secure this 
result would be comparatively small, so Dr. Hullah says, and 
he adds, ‘‘this would in a year or two convert this sham into a 
reality,” to say nothing of the advantage which would be 
placed in the hands of the working classes to help them to 
provide the means of honest, honourable, pleasing, and eleva- 
ting occupation for spare hours, by the practice of an art which 
gives pleasure to the hearer as well as to the performer, and 
helps the mind the better to support the tedium of labour as 
well as procuring an innocent relief to the sterner duties of 
life. Regarded from a more practical side, it may be main- 
tained that when once music is properly and systematically 
taught in our elementary schools upon scientific principles, and 
this result must be attained when a proper system of inspection 
is organised, it could not fail to have a beneficial effect upon 
the musical genius of the nation, and would materially aid the 
great work in which so much interest has already been shown 
by those among the wisest and best who desire to promote a 
people’s welfare, 








OPERAS IN ENGLISH AT DRURY LANE 


THEATRE. 


ACCORDING to an advertisement issued some time pre- 
viously, announcing a few performances of opera in 
English, upon a limited number of occasions, the first 
work selected was the new opera by Hermann Goetz. 
The Taming of the Shrew was given on Saturday 
morning, October 12th, before a large and keenly- 
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interested audience. The readers of the MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD do not need to be reminded of the 
character and construction of the opera, as the exhaustive 
description which has recently appeared in these columns 
must be still fresh in memory. It is, therefore, only 
necessary to speak of the performance, and of its effect 
upon that section of the public assembled to witness the 
first representation. The work was placed upon the 
stage superintended by Herr August Harlacher, who had, 
it is said, the honour of producing it for the first time 
during the life-time of the composer at Mannheim and 
Carlsruhe. The characters were thus distributed :—Bap- 
tista (a rich gentleman of Padua), Mr. G. Roland; 
Katharine and Bianca (his daughters), Mlle. A. Zuliani 
and Mme. Rolt; Lucentio, Mr. F. Gaynar; Hortensio, 
Mr. C. Howard ; Petruchio, Mr. Walter Bolton; Grumio, 
Mr. Egbert Roberts; Tailor, Mr. Arthur Weston; 
Steward, Mr. Thomson ; Housekeeper, Miss Berton. Much 
might be said with regard to the details of the per- 
formance if it were necessary, but it is enough to place 
upon record the fact that each presumably did the 
best, and strove to place before the public as reasonable 
a conception of the part as could be given by singers not 
actors, and actors not singers, There was a lack of finish 
in the whole performance, whether coming from the 
principals, the band, or the chorus. The work of the 
latter section of the executants was disappointing; we 
were promised in the bills a “chorus of seventy-two” —this 
was represented by some dozen women and half a dozen 
men. It was said that this defection arose from a mis- 
understanding as regards money matters, but nothing was 
made known, and the public made to suffer, to say nothing 
of the performance. As far as the principals are con- 
cerned, although a few more rehearsals might have pro- 
duced corresponding advantages, yet as a whole they did 
fairly well, and much credit is due to Mr. Karl Meyder for 
producing and conducting the work. Mr. Walter Bolton 
made a capital Petruchio, singing well and acting with a 
considerable amount of rough earnestness. Equally suc- 
cessful as a singer as an actor, Mr. Roland presented the 
part of Baptista ; and Mr. F. Gaynar as Lucentio, albeit 
his voice is hard and nasal, and Mr. Howard as the rival, 
Hortensio, did each good service. The female parts might 
have been better sustained, for Mlle. Zuliani, not- 
withstanding her evident good intention, did not realise 
the idea of the shrew, Kate, stalking too much like a 
revengeful tragedy-queen in her acting, and bringing 
more energy than sweetness in her singing. The opera 
was, however, sufficiently successful, and it could scarcely 
fail to be, with such a wealth of original idea in thought 
and treatment as it possesses, that it has been repeated, 
each time to an appreciative audience. The review of 
the work from the printed copy could give only a sugges- 
tion as to the character of the scoring and the instru- 
mental effects. These display so much mastery of 
technical resource, and withal exhibit so much origi- 
nality of thought and treatment, that the opera stands 
out as an interesting and perfectly individual creation 

uninfluenced to any extent by the thoughts, works, an 

deeds of any composer of distinct style, with whom it is 
the fashion or the weakness of the present day to com- 
_ every newman. The scoring and invention is not 
ike Wagner, it is not like Gounod, it is not like Rossini, 
it is not like Meyerbeer, Auber, Thomas, or any writer 
of the light French, insipid Italian, or vigorous German 
school ; it is like Goetz; Goetz is like himself, and has 
no rivals in his own field, and in the possession of his 
own pleasing F pcm and his power to please, he can 
afford to stand upon his merits and to{be judged in the 
present and in the future by them alone. 


















Foreign Correspondence. 


—_—o. 


MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
October, 1878. 


As “interlude” between the summer and winter music, it 
may not be out of place to take a glimpse into the past, 
towards the days when Beethoven found no favour in Paris, 
when his grand symphonies were misunderstood and awakened 
no echo in the public heart. Nevertheless his thoughts were 
not quite lost in the great capital. Amongst others who could 
see in advance, the veteran and enthusiastic Habeneck is to be 
found. Indespair at the non-appreciation of Beethoven—even 
by artists—he invited several of his personal friends—members 
of the Opera orchestra—to lunch on the occasion of the Festival 
of Saint Cecilia, November, 1826, and requested them to do 
him the favour to bring their instruments with them. These, 
thinking that a serenade in honour of Mme. Habeneck might 
possibly be in good taste, complied with the request, and 
accordingly brought their treasures. However, nothing less 
was in Habeneck’s mind than to study Beethoven’s L£rotca 
(3rd a pre This ‘‘sublime serenade” was tried with 
‘“so much exasperation,” that the d%edner hour passed by un- 
noticed. Towards four o’clock in the afternoon, Mme. 
Habeneck opened the folding-doors leading to the salle @ 
manger, saying to the guests, ‘‘In the name of the grateful 
Beethoven, you are requested to seat yourselves at the table.” 

It was indeed time, especially as the wind instrumentalists 
were beginning to utter ‘‘cannibal cries.” 

The trial of this symphony in the little ‘‘ phalanx ” which 
surrounded Habeneck produced only astonishment, which, 
however, soon gave place to admiration. Other rehearsals of 
it subsequently took place in 1827, at the house of Duport, 
manufacturer of pianos, in the Rue Neuve-des-Petites-Champs, 
and at last in thesaloons of the courageous conductor, ‘* Maison 
Sieber, rue Des Filles St. Thomas.” Cherubini having been 
apprised of what was going on, obtained permission to 
have this great work performed in the grand Salle of the Con- 
servatoire, and this with ‘‘a devotedness which does honour 
to his memory.” The authorisation so much desired by 
Habeneck and his disciples had to be obtained from M. 
Sosthéne de Larochefoucault, minister in the king’s household. 
In order to cause no extra expense to the “‘ Ecole Royale de 
Musique,” the funds of which were meagre, Habeneck guaran- 
teed enough to pay for lighting, heating, and attendance. As 
the minister in question was a great admirer of Habeneck’s 
talent, he listened to Cherubini’s proposition, and gave permission 
not only for this concert to be held, but also organised six 
annual concerts, and accorded to the new society 2,000 francs, 
taken from the funds of the budget of his ministry. This 
originated the ‘‘ Société des Concerts du Conservatoire,” which 
are now so justly of world renown. The first of these was held 
on Sunday afternoon, March 9th, 1828, at two o’clock, and the 
programme was as follows :— 


I. Symphonie ay oy Beethoven. 
II. Duo de l’opéra de Sémiramis de Rossini, chanté par Miias. N&Lia 
et CAROLINE MAILLARD. 


III, Solo, pour le cor & pistons, composé et exécuté, by M. MEIFRED, 

IV. Air de Rossini, chanté par Mite. Néiia MAILLarD. 

V. Concerto nouveau de violin, par Rode, executé par M. Sauzal. 

VI. Choeur de Blanche de Provence, de Cherubini. 

VII. Overture des Adencerrages de Cherubini. 

VIII. Kyrie et gloria de la Messe du sacré de Cherubini, exécutés & grand 
cheeur, 

The orchestra was directed by M. Habeneck, afndé. 

Schumann says :—‘‘ Ohne Enthusiasmus wird nichts Rechtes 

in der Kunst zu Wege gebracht.” Truly the truth of this 

sentiment may be seen here. | 

A celebrated French musician says :—‘‘To write a history 

of music, is to write that of human nature. Melody is the 

image of individuality, and harmony that of society. These 

with poetry are the three divine sisters, the true trio of ideal 

es, and they are united in the world from the moment when 

one has loved, suffered, ho A babe is consoled by the 





song of its nurse; the youth, without perceiving it, sings the 
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song of his beloved ; the warrior rushes to the combat to the 
sound of warlike music ; the slave brakes his fetters with a song 
of liberty ; and when man is carried to his long resting-place, 
it is still music which consoles the hearts of parents, children, 
and friends by its mournful accents. Music, by its capability of 
various application, embraces the whole world. It is the only 
universal language ; it is the idiom of the heart, and the accent 
of all souls not corrupted by pride. In all times, superior 
spirits—philosophers—and above all, poets have celebrated 
the power of musical art. The melodious ‘shiverings’ of 
April leaves, the cadences of the lark and nightingale, the reeds 
bending to the wind, the wave which dashes against the rock 
and falls in a shower of spray, the grand voice of thunder, the 
penetrating rush of hail, the sighs of the wind, all that 
vegetates, all that moves, contributes to the grand concert which 
nature addresses to the Creator. 

‘* Music, by its different rhythms, rules the movements of the 
beings which people the air and the sea ; the laws of the solar 
system have their analogy in tones. This art, so often treated in 
our day as a mere pastime, was amongst the ancients the subject 
of profound study. From Pythagoras we learn of the ‘Music 
of the spheres,’ and Plato teaches that all in the universe is 
music.” Beethoven, Wagner, and Berlioz are those who have 
best understood these sentiments with regard to music in modern 
times. - Let us lay to heart the motto given to the new society 
formed in 1828, which was born of one musician’s clear-sighted- 
ness and enthusiasm for Beethoven’s music, viz., **‘ Disinterested- 
ness, study, union, progress !” 

At the Grand Opera, M. Gounod’s J%/yeucte is performed 
three nights a week, with Le Prophite and L’Africaine on the 
other ‘nights. On Monday, the 21st inst. M. Ambroise 
Thomas’s Mignon was given at the Opéra-Comique for the 
5ooth time. Since the Exhibition of 1867 up to the present 
date, it is estimated to have brought nearly three millions of 
francs to the treasury of the theatre. M. Carvalho has engaged 
three fair young Conservatory prize-winners: Mlles. Dupuis, 
Thuillier, and Fauvel. He also has secured M. Taskin, now at 
the Théatre Lyrique. The rehearsals of Gounod’s Roméo et 
Juliette are progressing calmly and deliberately, with Mlle. 
Isaac and M. Talazac as the heroine and hero respectively. Le 
Sour de Noces, of M. Deffés, and M. Paladilhe’s Suzanne are 
also in rehearsal. There is some talk of a revival of Galatée, 
with Mme. Engally as Pygmalion. 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
SIEGFRIED. 
LEIPZIG THEATRE, 
September 21st, 1878. 
(From Signale fir die Musikalische Welt for September.) 


THE promise made by the management in the spring to give 
the last two parts of the Midelungen Tetralogy in the autumn 
could not have been kept more faithfully than it has been. The 
first autumn day of the calendar was also the first day of the 
representation of Siegfried. We will not go into the details of 
the sacrifices or the superhuman exertions made by all connected 
with the gigantic undertaking of bringing out simultaneously 
two works of such magnitude and difficulty, or the question 
whether ambition, or the desire of fame, artistic or financial 
objects, were the factors conditional which led to the accomplish- 
ment of the work, once begun, as rapidly as possible. at 
our management undertook to do, it has done well, and has won 
the race against: all the Hof and greater theatres of Germany, 
with the exception of that at Munich, in bringing out the 
complete Ring of the Nibelungen. Every one, even the most 
inveterate enemy of Wagner, cannot but recognise the services 
of the management in such an accomplished deed as this, if 
only regarded from the point of view of the “‘ history of culture.” 

For Wagner’s importance with respect to the modern opera 
now is far too great, not one opponent has as yet been able to 
hold his own by any reactionary movement against his reform 
principles of dramatic music, and the public more especially, 





whether. consciously or not, is under the influence of his power: 
all reasons enough why every more important house will be 
compelled sooner or later to admit the compositions of Wagner 
upon its boards. We would, therefore, only ask the question, 
Has an artistic institution no other obligations to perform beyond 
serving a single composer? Should it be permitted in its 
enthusiasm for one man to neglect its duties towards the public, 
and utterly to disregard its obligations to art in general? Should 
it be allowed, in order to raise the hero of Bayreuth upon his 
self-constructed shield, to relegate all our noble classic authors 
to the Gotterdiimmerung? That is really what has happened 
since last spring up to the present date, especially as during the 
last six weeks not a sign of opera has been afforded us. We 
are not in Bayreuth, and the stadt theatre of Leipzig is not a 
Wagner theatre. What in fact the management cannot estimate 
at too high a price, and what has been an essential power as a 
means to this great end, has been the marvellous long-suffering 
and patience of the public here, which has contented itself, 
during the complete cessation of dramatic life, to wait and look 

leasant. We know no city in Germany which could vie with 

eipzig in this respect, and no other theatre which could there- 
fore take the full representation of the Vzde/ungen in hand. 

Any one who was at the representation of Siegfried, at Bay- 
reuth, must remember the unexpected success which attended 
this particular work. It was the only part of the Zé/ralogy 
about whose impression upon the outside world even the most 
thoroughly hardened Wagnerites had any doubt. This anxiety, 
as remarked above, was needless, for Siegfried ‘‘took” as 
scarcely any of the other parts did. Whatever may have been 
the reason of this, we must confess that we came away from the 
Leipzig performance without any revival of the favourable 
impression which we carried with us from Bayreuth. We can 
hardly believe that our own disposition was at fault, for we 
had studiously laboured to produce artificially that which be- 
longed to the nature of things in Bayreuth, namely, the willing 
mind to be pleased under any circumstances. It was, however, 
in vain—we, at least, could find no means of keeping the mind 
in the same stage of willing captivity for five hours and a half. 
The powers of listening and sympathy for so long a time require 
greater doses of more refreshing and exciting matter than we 
found here. We go to the theatre for enjoyment and edifica- 
tion by means of that which is beautiful and noble in art, to 
bring to our soul fresh and life-giving nourishment, and not to 
be made the sacrificial lambs of our good nature. On this 
occasion we left the theatre in a state approaching to lethargy. 
We confess that we have yet to learn how we can derive 
interest and taste from listening in the first act to the inter- 
minable dialogue between Siegfried and Mime, and the game at 
catechism between the Wanderer, Wotan and Mime, which after 
all treats of nothing but what we knew long ago. All this 
makes very good reading, but on the stage it is deadly wearying. 
The action does not stir’from one spot. Only in the second act 
(in other respects the best and most full of poetry) it begins to 
move a little, but only to come to a perfect block again in the 
third act. Here Wotan is not less engaged in keeping up the 
lugubrious tone of which we have heard more than enough in 
the Walktire, and where we see only the point of his spear 
peeping out, the point of weariness seems permanently esta- 
blished. One can only really be reconciled by what is practically 
the end of the opera, the awakening of Briinnhilde by Siegfried, 
and the love duet between them which belongs to this scene. 
Musically speaking, this opera by no means comes up to the 
importance of the rest of the work. In the first act Siegfried’s 
powerful and brilliant smithy song helps to resuscitate one’s 
spirits, which were exhausted by what had gone before, and in 
the second act the wonderful forest scene, which is unique of its 
kind, and in fact the whole unusually poetic scene between 
Siegfried and the Birds of the Wood take the first rank among 
the actually real beauties of the work. Regarding it as a 
whole, we have, perhaps, reason to be satisfied with this repro- 
duction of Siegfried. Compared with the steady and finished 
representations of Rheingold and Walhtre formerly, and with 
the perfect distribution of the individual parts, this performance, 
however, leaves much to be desired. It was a good one, but 
it was not an extraordinary one, as we had wished it to be, 
nor as we had been led to expect. Capellmeister Sucher, the 
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experienced and approved Wagnerian conductor, led the whole 
with a most masterly hand. To his self-sacrificing exertions and 
to those of his colleague, H. Seidel, who had been specially 
brought from Bayreuth for the rehearsals, the management 
principally owes the production of two such representations in 
so short a time. As far as the work itself is concerned, and 
the performances of the several members of the company, a 
little less haste would have been of great udvantage. It is true 
that as yet we can only speak of Siegfried. The orchestra did 
not reach the perfect point of execution which was so marked in 
the spring representations, and of the singers only two were 
able thoroughly to master their tasks—H. Unger as Siegfried, 
and Mme. Wilt as Briinnhilde. The management is to be 
congratulated in having been able to secure the great Bayreuth 
tenor. Frau Wilt sang Briinnhilde’s part splendidly, and 
seemed in her acting to be in thorough accord with the spirit of 
the conception of the Bayreuth master. H. Rebling would have 
suited the part of Mime better had his powers of voice been 
more equal to the part, though he sang and acted cleverly. H. 
Schelper, as Wanderer, was not in his best form; we should 
decidedly have given him the part of Alberich, which, in the 
hands of H. Liban, was, independent of the painful quality of 
the voice of the singer—well, not perfection. Friiulein Schreiber 
sang the Forest Birds’ music correctly and sweetly, but spoilt it 
all with a most inappropriate ‘‘tremolo.” The ‘‘ mise en scene” 
was perfect. 


GOTTERDAMMERUNG. 
September 22nd, 1878. 


WHAT a difference of impression we received, and with us surely 
the whole audience, from the monumental keystone of the 
Nibelungen Tetralogy. It acted like a refreshing thunder-shower 
after a long drought and heat ; it was as welcome to the ears as a 
majestic forest of oak, after a long wandering in a sunburnt 
plain, would be to the eye, and as agreeable and refreshing as 
a cool spring in a sandy desert to the parched traveller. In 
a word, it was a most memorable evening when we listened 
to the Gétterdimmerung, and, compared with the previous per- 
formance, was as a brilliant day to dark night. Of all the 
Nibelungen dramas the Gotterdimmerung is by far the most 
important, and the most beautiful. In dramatic plot, in never- 
ceasing interest and logical dramatic development, in variety of 
life, in constant change of characteristic scenes and effective 
situations, not one of the other works can hold a candle to it. 
It is a complete whole in itself, a work turned out in a single 
cast, whose restless propulsion is only checked by a few minor 
delays and extenuations. 

Musically speaking, the interest is maintained to the very 
end in full action, Wagner develops an elasticity of invention 
which is not found, at least to such a degree, in any one of the 
other Mibelungen works. What is chiefly so refreshing is 
to find definitely articulated scenes, and musical pieces which, 
though separated from each other, return and are connected by an 
original form, but more than everything else the introduction 6f the 
long missed chorus, which can never be dispensed with entirely 
for giving life to the drama, and for raising and concentrating 
musical effects. The hearer is at once moved to the sou) by the 
first splendid duet between Siegfried and Briinnhilde, and feels 
thoroughly carried away by this pouring out of the noblest and 
purest sentiment. Space prevents our naming even the best of 
the scenes of the first act, which are all painted with a cunning 
brush, and illustrated by the most powerful musical expression. 
The second act attains its highest point of perfection in the use 
made of the chorus, the scenes of the ‘‘ oath” and the “‘revenge,” 
and the contrast shown in the finale. In the beginning of the 
third act we gladly hail the scene of the Rhine daughters, as a 
very pearl of musical inspiration, whose effect, increased as it is 
by the scenery, is truly fascinating. The camp scene following 
upon this, Siegfried’s story, and his death, excite a chain of 
impressions which equally affect the heart and the mind. 

‘The work was received with enthusiasm. The Gosterdimmerung 


achieved a success far exceeding that of Rheingold and Walkiire ; | 


it was perfect. By one and all engaged in the representation 
the greatest interest and earnestness in a highly important work 
were shown. In the first rank we must name Mme. Wilt as 


Briinnhilde, and H. Unger as Siegfried. Mme. Wilt’s singing 
deserves the highest praise, and most conscientiously did she 
throw her utmost power into her acting. Herr Unger had made 
the very difficult part his own, singing and acting to perfection. 
Herr Schelper brought his whole vocal and dramatic powers to 
bear upon the part of Hagen, and created a striking and cha- 
racteristic portrait of this monster. Fraulein Schreiber under- 
took the part of Gutrune, which, although being far outside of 
her artistic individuality, she performed very creditably. Fraulein 
Bernstein made a very satisfactory Waltraute, and good service 
was rendered by Mmes. Von Axelson, Kolman, and Léwy as 
the Rhine daughters, and Mmes. Obrist, Stiirmer, and Klafsky 
as the three Nornes. Herren Kratze as Gunther, and Wiegaud as 
Alberich, deserve all praise. The orchestra, under the guidance 
of Capellmeister Sucher, was on the whole very good—sundry 
unsteady passages will of course disappear in future perform- 
ances. The chorus was good. The decorations and dresses 
were brilliant, and no hitch took place amongst the scene- 
shifters. The performance lasted, including a short pause after 
the prologue, and half an hour between the other acts, from 5 to 
11,30 p.m, 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, Oct, 12¢h, 1878. 


A NEW opera and a new ballet gave a pleasant impetus to 
the ordinary round of the réfertotre of our Hofoper. The 
opera is Philemon and Baucis, the music by Gounod; the 
ballet, ‘* Naila, the Nymph of the Spring” (/a source). The 
former was composed in 1859, by order of Benazet, the tenant 
of the Tables (Spielpichter) in Baden-Baden, for his little 
theatre. It was a small opera, in one act, just sufficient to 
illustrate the well-known fable. Gounod, having just finished 
his Faust, changed his theme to pastoral ground, desiring less 
to be novel in invention than to write a neat, well-finished 
work. When it was performed, the following year, in Paris, 
Théatre Lyrique, the plan was enlarged to three acts, losing 
thereby much of its coherence. The second act particularly, 
with its wild choruses and dances of the Phrygians, is totally 
out of character with the rest, and only invented to give an 
opportunity for display. The third act is also weak, being 
poor in invention ; we only see our Philemon and Baucis now 
grown young again, and, instead of becoming transformed into 
an oak and a linden-tree respectively, and dying away, re- 
maining to the end of the work, which'ends like a farce ora 
travesty. As for the music, the first act is in the real pastoral 
style, the instrumentation full of fine interesting details. There 
is the introduction, the duo of the old pair, a romance, and the 
finale of a lovely character. The choruses and dances of the 
second act are of a splendid colour; the Phrygians become 
wilder and wilder, when amidst their orgies Jupiter is to be 
seen in the clouds, hurling his thunderbolts, and destroying 
land and people. The music throughout follows all those 
particulars on the stage in a very characteristic manner. Of 
the last act little need be said. The duo of Philemon and 
Baucis, rejoicing in their renewed youth, together with the 
romance in the same act, may be considered as being among 
the best. The air which Baucis has to sing is overladen with 
ornaments in the style of a bravura, which makes it quite out 
of place, but it was a concession made by Gounod for the 
singer in Paris, Mme. Miolan-Carvalho, and so he may be par- 
doned. The performance of the opera in Vienna was excellent ; 
chorus and orchestra, as well as the singers, must be praised. 
The old couple was masterly presented by Herr Walter and 
Frau Ehnn; Herr Rokitansky (Jupiter), Mayerhofer (Vulkan), 
and Frl. Kraus (Bachantin) did their best, though the vé/es of 
the two latter are not of the most interesting character. The 
ballet which followed the opera is made up of many solo and 
ensemble dances, more or less pleasing. To give a description 
of the action itself is difficult, if not impossible; the effect of 
| the performance and a description of the efforts of those con- 
cerned in the production must suffice. Fri. Linda, the first 
| ballerina, was honoured with much applause; the music by 
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Minkus and Delibes is fresh and piquant. On the whole, 
“* Naila” does not reach ‘‘ Coppelia,” or even ‘‘ Sylvia.” Fri. 
Anna d’Angeri, already known as having sung at the Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, appeared as Gast, as a trial for an 
engagement. She is a Viennese by birth, and was instructed 
in the Conservatoire, which she left four years ago. She also 
sang as Aida, Valentine, Leonore (in Zvovatore and Fidelio), 
and Elvira (Hernani), and she is engaged from May Ist next 
year. She was very warmly received, and showed indeed 
great progress ; even in Beethoven’s Leonore, that great trial of 
dramatic powers, she acquitted herself triumphantly, though 
her voice was not powerful enough for the part, and her gestures 
and action left much to desire. Fri. Bianchi also, the fioritura- 
singer, from Carlsruhe, likewise known in London, will singin 
December for engagement. 

In the Theatre 2n der Wien (suburb Wieden) the operetta 
Les Cloches de Corneville is being performed every evening, 
The music, by Robert Planquette, is but little original ; the 
natural manner, however, which pervades throughout does not 
fail to please the public. The opening of the action recalls to 
memory the Weisse Frau and Martha; the second part is the 
better one, if only for the serious part of Gaspard, a rich farmer, 
most excellently performed by Herr Schweighofer. 

Operas performed from September 12th to October 12th :— 
Rheingold, Walktire, Wassertrager and the ballet ‘‘ Sylvia” 
(twice), Aida, Kénigin von Saba, Hugenotten, Afrikanerin, 
Faust, Troubadour, Robert, Tannhiiuser, Freischiitz, Profet, Phile- 
mon and Baucis and the ballet ‘‘ Naila” (three times), Fide/io, 
Don Fuan, Fliegende Hollinder, Hernani, Maskenball (Verdi). 








Rebiews, 


Mosart’s Werke. Serie I. Messen. No. 8: Missa brevis, c 
major, $ (No. 220); No. 9: Missa, C major, } (No. 257) ; 
No. 10: Missa brevis, C major, } (No. 258). Serie IX. 
Erste Abtheilung, Cassationen, Serenaden ftir Orchester. 
No. 1: Cassation No. 1, G major, ? (No. 63); No. 2: 
Cassation No. 2, B flat major, ? (No. 99) ; No. 3: Serenade 
No. 3, D major, C (No. 100). Serie XXI. Variationen 
Sir das Pianoforte, Leipzig: BReirKopr & HARTEL. 


Mozart’s works may be divided into those done by the crafts- 
man and those done by the poet. The greater number of his 
works—and among them are those which head these remarks 
—belong to the Smet. The craftsman is always the willing 
and cunning servant of the poet, and the poet not sparing with 
his suggestions to the craftsman. And even when the crafts- 
man leaves the poet, or is Jeft by him, his work shows every- 
where the refining influence of his companion. Can Mozart’s 
masses be called ‘‘sacred music”? This is the old never-settled 
controversy. And no wonder it was never settled, seeing that 
the answer depends upon our individual religious needs, upon 
our fanciful theories. Some composers of sacred music, it has 
been said, give thanks jubilantly, like children to their father 
on his birthday, and show a little specimen of their skill and 
art; others strive upwards towards God with all their powers, 
and rise in solemn thoughts, or in magnificently flowing polyphony 
of choruses, above all that is earthly ; others, again, are humble, 
ever-penitent souls, too weak to rise, too desponding to rejoice. 
Mozart does not exclusively belong to any one of these three 
classes. With the last he has nothing whatever in common, and 
although there exists a connection between him and the first and 
second, it is by no means a very close one. Mozart’s masses 
would receive a more general applause and a more just appre- 
ciation if they were judged purely as musical compositions 
without reference to their being sacred music. For the work- 
manship is so masterly, and, beside much that is conventional, 
they contain such riches of inventiveness, so many poetic 
thoughts, that even without the help of Mozart’s name they would 
have buoyancy and beauty enough to keep themselves afloat on 
the river of Time, and attract the attention of the watchful 
observer. Judging them, however, by the ideal standard of what 
sacred music ought to be, these works do not fare so well. 


thoroughly — They were written for his Church—the 
Roman Catholic Church—and for the Roman Catholic Church 
of his time, his country, and master, the Archbishop of Salzburg. 

Another consideration in the judging of these works must be 
that most of them were written before he left the service of the 

archbishop (1777)—that is to say, before his powers were fully 

developed. 

Few readers will be familiar with the name of the first two 

numbers of the 9th Series. Cassationen (Ital. cassazioni) is derived 
from the Latin word cassatio—i.¢,, dismissal—its application tosets 
of orchestral pieces originating, perhaps, from their being played 
at the close of musical performances. It is said that for some 
time cassatio was the name for any kind of instrumental music. 

The number of movements is not the same in all cassations—the 
two before us have seven. Both begin with a march, which 
seems to be the rule, and both have two minuets. The instru- 
ments employed are two oboi, two corni, two violini, one viola 
(in two movements of the first cassation, however, two), and 
basso. Some of the movements are written for strings alone, 

and in one a solo violin is introduced. The first cassation 
consists of the following movements :—marcia (in G major), 
allegro (in G major), andante (in C major), menuetto (in G major), 
adagio (in D major), menuetto (in G major) ; finale (in G major). 
The second cassation consists of a marcia (in B flat major), allegro 
molto (in B flat major), andante (in E flat major), menuetto (in 
B flat major), andante (in G minor), menuetto (in B flat major), al- 
legro, andante, &c. (in B flat major). The minuets are in the usual 
form ; the other movements, with the exception of the finales, 

have two parts, the first of which leads to, and ends in, the key 
of the dominant, and the second of which returns to, and ends 
in, the key of the tonic. The first two parts of the finale of the 
first cassation show us the same construction, but then a third 
and fourth part (G minor—B major; return to G minor) are 
added, after which a partial and modified repetition of the first 
portion of the movement follows. It is the rondo form in its 
early development. The finale of the second cassation begins 
with an allegro (B flat major—F major), then comes an andante 
(F major), again allegro (F major—B flat major), once more 
andante (B flat major), with a transition back to the march 
(marcia da capo) which opens the work. 

The serenade has as many as eight movements. Besides the 
instruments above mentioned, Mozart employs here two trum- 

ts, and in one movement two flutes along with the strings, 

he movements are :—allegro (D major), andante (D major), 
menuetto (G major), allegro (D major), menuetto (D major), 
andante (A major), menuetto (D major), allegro D major). 
The movements of the serenade are more extended than those 
of the cassations, which are most of them short, and even ve 
short. Still, we confess to having a preference for the fres 
naiveté of the cassations. 

Series XXI. brings fifteen sets of variations for the pianoforte. 
They are occasional compositions, written to please pupils and 
friends, perhaps sometimes also to turn an honest penny. They 
were lightly thrown off, and never much cared for afterwards. 
With the publication of many of them he had nothing to do. 
The themes are popular songs, favourite operatic airs, &c. 
There is nothing grand, elevating, deep, or learned in these 
variations ; still, they are by Mozart, and this implies much, even 
where he is at his worst. Euphony, elegance, and effectiveness 
never fail. The description, by a writer on form, of the nature 
of ‘the air with variations,” although inadequate and even 
misleading if applied to variations generally, gives us a pretty 
fair notion of Mozart’s variations. We will condense the lan- 
guage and preserve the sense of what the writer, in question 
says :—1I. The melody is preserved and the accompaniment 
altered. 2. The melody is ornamented with grace-notes, shakes, 
appoggiaturas, passing notes, &c. 3. Brilliant passages, con- 
taining the notes of the melody, embroider the latter. 4. Major 
is changed into minor, or vice versé. 5. Pace and time are 
changed. 6. The melody is placed in a different part. 7. The 
theme is treated canonically, or with imitations and various 
counterpoints. 8. The above ways are combined. Lastly, a 
N.B. tells the student that “the original bass and harmony 
should never be altered.” As the great masters can take care 
of themselves, we need not defend them against the censure 





But Mozart’s aims in writing these masses were not ideal, but 





hurled at them, let us hope unconsciously, in the N.B. If what 
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is said about ‘‘ canonical treatment and various counterpoints”’ is 
not taken too seriously, one is tempted to think that Mozart 
furnished the precedents for this code of laws. 





Joseph Haydn’s Complete Pianoforte Solo Works. Edited and 
fingered by ERNST PAVER. London: Augener & Co. 
A COMPLETE edition in an agreeable form is the sum of the 
raise that the present work deserves. The works themselves 
oe been so long before the public in one shape or another, that 
a special eng of their individual merits is needless and uncalled 
for. It will, however, be a help to those who desire to possess 
this series of gems, to be told what the casket contains, in 
order that they may know the quantity they are likely to have 
in purchasing the volume. As far as the quality is concerned, 
all that is now likely to be interesting is that which has reference 
to the form of the work, and not to the character of the com- 
positions. Briefly, then, let it be said that in a handsome octavo 
volume of some 334 pages, all that Haydn has written fora keyed 
instrument alone is presented, beautifully engraved and clearly 
printed : aseries of works produced from time to time by the 
immortal musician, extending over a period of many years, from 
about 1763 until near the close of the great master’s life, the exact 
details concerning which will be told when Dr. Pohl’s ‘‘ Life of 
Haydn” will have been completed. Enough that in the volume 
there are the famous thirty-four sonatas in regular order, together 
with an ‘‘ Andante con variazioni in F minor,” a ‘‘ Fantasia in c,” 
a ‘*Capriccio in G,” a “Tema con variazioni in c,” an 
‘* Arietta in E flat” (con variazioni), an ‘‘ Arietta in A,” and 
the famous and favourite ‘‘ La Roxolane” in C minor. All 
these have been revised with that thoughtful care and accurate 
knowledge which has always distinguished Mr. Pauer’s contribu- 
tions to musical literature, and the benefit of his experience thus 
shown in every page will be greatly to the help of those engaged 
in teaching, and a ready assistance, easy to understand and not 
difficult to follow, to those who are still students. 

The volume contains also one of the most highly artistic 
portraits of Haydn it is possible to desire, and, as an additional 
recommendation, a biography as accurate as possible, and 
written, moreover, in a thoroughly appreciative style, accom- 
panies the work, and considerably enhances its value. As a 
complete selection of the piano works there is no better, certainly 
no more accurate edition ; and the judgment and care taken with 
the revision, and the form in which it is presented, go far towards 
making it in every way worthy of the house that sends it forth 
and the master whose fame is thus farther extended. 





March Album. A Collection of the most celebrated Italian, 
French, and German Marches, selected, partly arranged, 
and revised for Piano Solo. By E. PAvER. Third Edition. 

The same work for Piano Duet. By. F. HERMANN. 

The same work for Harmonium and Piano. By Joser Léw. 

The same work for Organ. By W. J. WESTBROOK, 

The same work for Piano and Violin. By F. HERMANN, 


Tuis admirable collection of marches of many composers, from 
Lully to Rossini, has been so far successful that the present is 
the third edition. The number of different examples of marches 
has been increased to forty-five, all the well-remembered favourite 
pieces in the former editions being retained, and some fresh ones 
of no less interest added, so that as it now stands the volume is 
valuable to the student of musical history, not alone because of 
the advantage of obtaining a fine collection of marches gud 
marches, excellently arranged for the pianoforte, but also for the 
means it affords of comparing the progress of musical thought 
from time to time in the treatment of harmonies, and the de- 
velopment of rhythm, each of which qualities would of itself 
form a separate and distinct ground for profitable study. 

The same series of marches, which Mr. Pauer has arranged for 
two hands on the pianoforte, has been adapted for four hands by 
Herr F. Hermann, in obedience to the prevailing desire for such 
additions to the means for making household music. The form 
in which the popular collection of marches appears as duets is 
altogether new, and likely to be as acceptable as the original. 





The arrangement for harmonium and piano has been done with 
a very.skilful hand by Herr Liw, who has in other directions 
proved himself to be fully competent for the discharge of such a 
task in an artistic and musicianlike manner. The adaptation 
of the publication to the organ, and for the violin, in the like 
elegant form, simply will tend to increase the chance of popu- 
larity of the collection, a chance which its own merits will com- 
mence, and these several forms will make welcome. That they 
will prove to be very acceptable there cannot be the shadow of a 
doubt, for a like series of such pieces can nowhere be obtained 
in so convenient a form. 


The Fairies’ Revel (Duet) and ‘‘ Let us meet the Spring” (Trio). 
By Henry Smart. London: Augener & Co. 


For purity of melody and spontaneous character in the phrases, 
which unitedly help to oaks music agreeable as well to per- 
former as to hearer, there are few among the modern writers so 
uniformly successful as the author of this graceful little duet. 
There is no single passage in the whole course of the work 
which can be considered as either weak or common-place, and 
yet simplicity and want of pretence ap to have been the 
aim of the writer alike in this duet as in the trio, ‘‘ Let us meet 
the Spring,” for female voices. The words are carefully 
written, and the music is especially interesting. For the pur- 
poses of study in those schools and colleges where female voices 
are alone available, each piece will make a pleasing addition to 
the somewhat limited number of pieces which, for their words 
and for the nature of their music, can be found to be serviceable. 





Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes. By RICHARD WAGNER. 
London: Schott & Co. 

THE admirers of Wagner, and all who delight in observing the 
growth of genius, will find much to admire in this cheap edition 
of one of the earliest of the works of the musical reformer. 
Its musical merits are sufficiently well known to render eulogium 
needless. It is enough to say that the present edition is put 
forth with the text in three tongues—lItalian, German, and 
English ; this last by Mr. J. Pittman. It is clearly and dis- 
tinctly printed, so that it has a claim to notice beyond that 
which the music might demand at another time. 





“* Haste, ye Tones of Love,” Serenade, and ‘‘ [Ji givemyself to no 
one,” from the Zaming of the Shrew. By HERMANN 
Goetz. London: Augener & Co. 

IF we call attention to the fact that these songs from Goetz’s 
opera are published separately, in a form likely to be acceptable 
to those who like to have all vocal publications in the form 
most general, it will be enough, for it is almost needless to repeat 
that which has been so recently said. However, on the principle 
that a good tale well told loses no point by being delivered 
from a new source, it may be said that, in the new form, 
both the serenade and Katharine’s song, “I'll give myself 
to no one,” will find fresh admirers, and also become additionally 
attractive. 


Drawing-Room FPieces. Fantasias and Transcriptions for the 
Harmonium, by JosEF Léw. London: Augener & Co, 
THOSE who prefer the tone of the harmonium, with its varied 
number of stops, to other keyed instruments available for 
drawing-room use, will find in this collection of popular pieces 
much that will satisfy their desire to turn the instrument to other 
accounts than the mere playing of hymn-tunes and the adapta- 
tions of sacred works, usually and most generally given out as fit 
and proper things to be played. There is no reason why the 
tone of the instrument should be for ever confined to the produc- 
tion of melody associated for the most part with words of sacred 
import, and, as it isnot always convenient to find a congenial 
companion who is a pianoforte player with whom to perform 
duets, the present series of arrangements may be considered as 
appearing most opportunely, There are twelve numbers already 
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issued: ‘‘Chi me frena,” by Donizetti (Lucia di Lammer- 
moor); ** Roberto, tu che adoro,” ** Vanne, disse,” and the **Coro 
infernale,” by Meyerbeer (Roberto); *‘Ah! che la morte,” 
‘* Deserto sulla terra,” ‘‘Mira di acerbe lagrime,” ‘Si la 
stanchezza,” and ‘‘Tacea la notte,” by Verdi (// Zrovatore), 
‘* Bella figlia,” by the same composer (Rigoletto), together with 
‘*Elisabeth’s Prayer” and Recitative and Romance from Wag- 
ner’s Zannhéuser, all of which are easily and effectively arranged, 
some being transposed into keys less difficult than the originals, 
but the majority are retained in the tonalities selected by the 
composer. 


Die Musikgeschichte in Zwilf Vorlesungen. Von W. LANGHANS, 
Leipzig: F. E. C. Leuckart. 

THIS little book of 124 octavo pages, containing twelve lectures 
delivered in Berlin during the winter 1877-1878, may be recom- 
mended to the beginner as a first introduction to the study of the 
History of Music, and to the advanced student and master as a 
concise summary and clear and pleasant re-statement of what 
in substance is already known to him. ‘A discussion, or even 
bare mentioning, of all that is worth knowing was precluded by 
the shortness of time, especially as I deemed it necessary to 
make occasional digressions on non-musical territory in order to 
place in better light certain dark tracts in the development of 
the musical art.” This prefatory remark of the author 
characterises his work. Dr. Langhans writes like a musician, 
but like one of universal culture, tastes, and sympathy. Want 
of space, we regret to say, forbids us to give a detailed notice 
of the book, but we have no doubt that the attractive style, the 
fairness and general justness of judgment which it exhibits, will 
obtain the deserved attention and recognition. 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by GEORGE 
Grove, D.C.L. Part IV. London: Macmillan & Co. 


No less useful, and toa great extent valuable, the fourth part of 
this work, published in October, and including words and names 
between ‘‘Concert-spirituel and Ferrara,” pursues its promised 


course. The variety of signatures to the several articles is even 
greater in this than in former parts, and it could have been 
wished that among the multitude of counsellors accuracy, as well 
as safety, had been secured. That this has not been obtained, a 
few instances alone need be cited. Thus, voce ‘‘ Creed,” it is 
stated that the Apostles’ Creed is the most ancient, which it is 
not; in voce “Concord,” that the notes D, B natural, and F 
form a concord, the accuracy of which statement many will 
question ; and voce ‘* Consecutive,” we are told that later 
investigators on the subject of diaphony, or organum, refer in 
reality to a repetition of phrases at the fifth above, or the fourth 
below, and not toa series of consecutive fifths, fourths, or octaves. 
There is no reference to the word ‘‘ Diaphony ” in the Dictionary, 
yet, under the word ‘‘ Faux-Bourdon” we read in somewhat 
tall language that ‘‘the ‘Organum,’ or simple aggrandisement 
of multitudinous choral effect by the additions of octaves above 
and below the plain song or melody ;” a statement scarcely to 
be reconciled with that given earlier in the part. In another 
place it is stated that Bernhard Cossmann’s compositions are 
not important, when every violoncello player knows the contrary. 
Here, speaking of the violoncello, it may be asked why 
Crouch’s name has been omitted from that list of worthies. 
Considering the effect his works had in helping the advance to 
the present state of skill possessed by English players, a line 
might have been spared for him, even if it had become neces- 
sary to leave out of the letter C the names of one or two con- 
temporaries who have done little or nothing towards furthering 
art. To the list of Cambridge Doctors of Music there ought 
surely to have been added the name of Sir John Goss, and to 
that of Oxford, Dr. William Pole, unless it was the aim of 
the writer to speak chiefly of the ornamental and less of the 
useful. 

Some of the articles are admirable, notably those on Dussek, 
Dictionaries, all that relatesto wind instruments, the Conservatoire 
de Musique, and English opera, and all are more or less interest- 
ing, even if there are faults both in the statements and in the 
admission of opinions which might have been left out of a 
dictionary. 





Concerts. 


—_—— 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THE first concert of the twenty-third season, given on October sth, 
opened with Gluck’s overture, /phigenia in Aulis, with the coda 
written by Wagner, to be played when the work is given in the 
concert-room. ‘This addition is certainly more in accordance with 
the character of the work than that furnished by Mozart, which has 
been already given at one of these concerts some time back, It is 
pleasing to be able to say that the performance of the overture by 
the band was such as to assure all present that the previous 
excellence of the executants was in no degree diminished. The 
admirable ensemd/e playing was also shown in the accompaniment. 
to Beethoven's concerto, No. 5, in EF flat, the pianoforte part of 
which was played by M. Louis Brassin, professor of the pianoforte 
at the Conservatoire, Brussels, a performer of no mean order. 
The quiet skill and engaging intelligence of his interpretation 
excited the highest admiration. There was a purity of tone 
and classic finish in the phrasing, which spoke of the cultivated 
mind, as well as of the cunning finger. There was no pretension, 
but everything was presented in the most finished fashion, just 
as anartist of great ability and with regulated taste might 
be expected to exhibit. His second solo, Liszt's ‘‘ Fantasia 
on Hungarian Melodies,” already familiar to London concert 
audiences, was exceedingly well played; but the majority of his 
hearers, having learned through the medium of the concerto how 
thoroughly well he was able to interpret Beethoven, probably wished 
that he had made a second selection from that master’s works. 

Another special feature of this first concert was the production of 
the second symphony by Brahms, Op. 73, for the first time in Eng- 
land. This symphony, the critics declare, contains more of the 
writer’s own individuality than the former one already known in this 
country. In the first work of this kind, the influence of certain 
models appeared to be continually present and prevalent. In the 
production now under notice, he has, like Beethoven in his second, 
thrown off his adherence to the specified characteristics of other 
men, and asserted himself. Less restless than the former, the very 
simplicity of the whole appears tame in comparison, and in his 
desire to attain originality he has, so to speak, suppressed and 
checked himself at every step, but without in the least degree dc- 
stroying his own individuality. The work is the work of Brahms, 
and with all respect to the German critics who declared, upon the 
first hearing, that they could trace a resemblance to Mozart, espe- 
cially in the finale, we submit that this statement is founded in 
error. It is as clear and as definite in construction as {a work cf 
Mozart, but contains nothing more in point of similarity. To those 
who look for the impetuosity and foimlessness of the modern 
erratics, the new symphony may appear to be mild and lacking in 
grip, but the workmanship is everywhere clever, and if the material 
fails to satisfy, will stand as a proof of the master’s increased 
ability. 

The first movement is an ‘‘ Allegro non troppo,” in D major, 
with a graceful if somewhat insipid theme delivered by the horns and 
then by the wood-wind. When the second subjectis announced, 
oddly enough, also in the original key, the services of the strings are 
called into requisition. ‘The second movement, in B major, ‘‘ Adagio 
non troppo,” is less original or shapely ; but thethird, ‘‘ Allegretto 
grazioso quasi andantino,” is as lively as many a so-called scherzo, 
but without a presumably underlying current of humour. Though 
somewhat forced, it pleased the audience, but it did not succeed in 
gaining an encore, as upon the first performance at Vienna. The 
best portion of the work is the finale, ‘‘ Allegro con spirito,” of 
course in the first-proposed key. It is admirably constructed, 
beautifully scored, and more spontaneous than any other portion. 
The general effect created was such as to show that the work 
possesses especial claim to attention, and will doubtless be 
enjoyed at each succeeding hearing. The remaining items of the 
concert consisted of Bennett's charming overture, ‘‘The Wood 
Nymphs,” and three songs sung by Miss Emma Thursby, namely, 
‘*Ma che vi fece,’’ a florid concert-scena by Mozart; an equally 
difficult aria d’agilita, ‘‘ The Bird-song,”’ by Taubert ; and Handel's 
aria from Rodelinda, ‘‘Mio caro bene,” abounding in divisions, 
all of which, being well delivered, awakened the most cordial 
applause, 

The programme of the second concert included, among other 
familiar things, Weber's overture to Euryanthe, and Schumann's sym- 
phony inc, Op. 61, both of which were remarkably well played by the 
band. Mme, Arabella Goddard, who was the solo pianist, appeared 
at her brightest, and won the thanks of all earnest amateurs not only 
for her introduction of a hitherto unperformed concerto by Field, 
but for the splendid style in which she presented it. The sweet and 
dreamy themes and phrases lost no point in the elegance of the 
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manner in which they were delivered, and the rapt attention during 
the performance was in some sort to be attributed to the power of 
the composer, as the enthusiastic applause at the conclusion was the 
recognition of the skill of the artist. Her other solos were Heller’s 
transcription of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘On Song's bright pinions,” and 
Chopin’s ‘‘ Waltz in D flat,” both well given, 

The one absolutely new piece, ‘‘ Le Roman d' Eloise,” by Ambroise 
Thomas, substituted for ‘‘ Le Carnaval de Venise,” by the same 
composer, in consequence of the non-arrival of the orchestral parts in 
time, was greatly enjoyed by the admirers of the French school of 
musical thought, It made an agreeable finish to a capital concert, 
the vocalists of which were Mlle. Sartorius and Herr Henschel. 
The lady's singing was remarkably good, the gentleman's, as usual, 
somewhat indifferent, 

At the third concert, on Oct. 1gth, a new overture, by Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, of a ** pastoral ” character, conducted by the semoeae. 
was exceedingly well presented and favourably received. 
symphony was Beethoven's No, 2, in which the band fully maintai nel 
its old repute. Miss Agnes Zimmermann played with considerable 
intelligence and power  Schumann’s Concertstiick (Op. 92), and as 
her second solos Bach's fugue in £ minor, and the “Rondo piace- 
vole” of Sterndale Bennett, each executed in the most artistic 
style. The other instrumental pieces were ‘‘Siegfried’s Death” 
and an adaptation of the ‘ Walkiiren ritt,” made by Wagner 
himself, in which the orchestra is employed without the voices, as 
in the original form. As each piece was well played, it may be 
almost needless to say that the ardent disciples of Wagnerism were 
in ecstacies, and even those among the audience uninfluenced by 
prejudice who could appreciate a good performance, had also the 
means of much enjoyment at hand. 

Of the vocalists of this concert, it would be superfluous to speak 
in praise of Mme. Patey, as her talents are so well known. Mrs. 
Davison, the second singer, who is altogether new to this 
concert-room, sang very sweetly, with a well-trained voice, and no 
small amount of intelligence, and was well received by the audience. 





NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MUSIC. 


ON Wednesday, October 16th, an exhibition of the abilities of 
the pupils of this institution was made, by permission of the Lord 
Mayor, at the Mansion House ; the Corporation having voted a sum 
of £50 towards the expenses of the concert, reserving to themselves 
the right of inviting those who were likely to be interested in the 
matter. The large Reception Hall, beautifully adapted for music, 
though employed as a general rule for the purposes of banquets 
and speech-making, was on this occasion completely filled, a plat- 
form being erected at one end to accommodate the performers. 
Such music as required the services of a conductor had the advan- 
tage of being directed by Dr. Sullivan, the principal of the school, 
and several of the professors were seated at the side of their pupils. 
The following was the programme :— 


Part I. 

Morett ror Femace Voices, “* Laudate pueri oar - Mendelssohn. 
AIR os ** Rejoice greatly” eco eee «- Handel, 
Miss MiInNIEgE WEBBE, 

PIaANOFoRTE SOLO Prelude and Fugue in a flat aad ww. Bach. 


Mr. CHARLES MARSHALL. 
Air anp.Cuorvs “I will arise” (The Prodigal Son) 
Mr. Frank Boyce. 


, ” f Mendelssohn & 
(Theme from Weber's “‘ Preciosa”) ‘Maaclaien. 


Sullivan, 


Duet ror Two) 
PIANOFORTES 
Miss ~< WALKER and Miss HELENE sinned 
eee O God, have mercy” (S#. Paul)... “Mendelssohn. 

r. FRepeRick KING. 
Ronpo Bri..ante, in B minor, for Pianoforte Mendelssohn, 
Miss Mary THomMas. 
Arr... ée we “* I will extol Thee” (£2) ... dit we Costa. 
Miss ANNIE MarriorTT. 


ScHERz0, in B flat minor, for Pianoforte von ose Chopin. 
Miss Eva Prpcock. 
ScBNA DELLA CHIESA (Faust) pn ve . Gounod. 
Miss Wesse, Mr. Kina, and Cuorvs, 
Sone ...' pes **The Lost Chord” Sa Sullivan. 
Miss GerTRUDE Brapwyn. 
QUINTETT “Di Scrivermi” (Cost fan tutte) — «.. .. Mozart, 


Misses Bessie Cox, ELtgn ATKINS, Messrs, Siptey, Boyce, and Kine. 





Part IT. 






Mendelssohn. 


(a) Prelude and Fugue in & minor ... 
w. transcribed by Liszt. 


gh Etude de a 
Mr. EvGcene "ALDERT. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS {i 


Duet ... **Oh, Summer morning” G. A. Macfarren. 
Miss Gace Mans and Miss Evizavern TuRNeR. » 
ss a) Impromptu in F sharp minor, Op. 36 ... hopin. 
PIANOFORTE Soros 4 6) Thanksgiving after the Storm ... ewe Henselt. 
Miss ADELAIDE THOMaS. 
ARIA ... as «. “*Shadow Song” (Dinorah) Meyerdzer. 


Miss ELEANOR FARNOL. 
Ballade in G minor 
r. HERBERT SHARPE. 
QUARTETT ... “Il core e la mia fe” (Fidelio) ... 4 Beethoven. 
Miss Marriott, Miss MARIANNE Jongs, Mr. Bovi&, and Mr. Kina. 
Cuorus oF Cuitpren, “ Hosanna” (Light of the World)... Sullivan, 


PIANOFORTE SOLO ... woe Chopin. 


The pianoforte solos were the best parts of the programme, and 
the best of these solos was that played by Mr. Frederick Cliffe, 
Thalberg’s fantasia on Don Yuan. ‘The violin solo of Miss Lucy 
Riley also awakened a large amount of applause. The vocal efforts 
of the pupils were scarcely so successful as exhibitions of ability, 
the general style of singing being unfinished, and therefore not wholly 
pleasing. Some of the voices of the pupils were justly admired, 
however, notably that of Miss Annie Marriott, who, by the way, 
should not at present be permitted. to attempt to make a shake in 
public, and should be kept to the study of turns and beats fora 
little longer period. ‘The most satisfactory singing of the day was 
that of Miss Ellen Shirley ; her voice is of sympathetic quality, not 
large in volume, but effective and pleasing. The young men have 
all been taught to produce too open a quality of tone, and to sing 
in a jerky style, with every note forced forth, without that degree of 
preparation which makes the difference between the rough and the 
refined singer. None of the pupils were permitted to exhibit any 
example of their compositions, it being probably considered by the 
professors that a display of the powers of the pupils as performers 
rather than as inventors would be more likely to interest the outside 
public, Still, as there were probably many who were musicians 
among the audience, and who would receive with favour the exhi- 
bition of the talents of the pupils in any class of their labours, 
it was thought that if the studies of the school had included 
composition, examples of this sort of work would have shown 
the state of the music at the school quite as attractively as the 
performance. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

No sooner had one series of Promenade Concerts concluded, than 
a second was inaugurated, under different management, and with 
the material entirely changed, and a complete alteration in the 
scheme offered to attract the public, who were no longer to be 
drawn into the walls to listen to classical music as a necessity on 
certain days in the week, but to enjoy a round of programmes con- 
taining a greater proportion of music of a popular character than 
that hitherto ventured upon, The first concert was given on 
October sth, and the scheme proposed was to make each Monday 
during the five weeks of the season an English ballad night ; the 
Tuesdays to be operatic nights, Italian, French, English, and Ger- 
man music being in turn selected ; Wednesday, classical music was 
to have precedence ; on Thursday, special festivals of Scotch, Welsh, 
Irish, and English national music; on Fridays, sacred music was to 
be paramount ; and on Saturdays, a repetition of the Thursday's 
programme. A fine band, led by Mr. W. H. Eayres, a chorus, and 
an army of solo vocalists and instrumentalists have contributed 
greatly to the successful presentation of this scheme, as far as it has 
gone ; and the public, not slow to recognise any effort for their ad- 
vantage, have literally swarmed the building each night. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions has been the performance 
of M. Jules Zarebski, a Polish pianist, and a pupil of the Abbé 
Liszt, whose extraordinary powers as a pianist have been displayed 
in a series of remarkable performances upon the new double grand 
piano, made by Messrs. Mangeot Brothers for the Paris Exhibition. 
In this novel and strangely constructed instrument two key-boards 
are placed, one above the other, as in an organ, the lower sounding 
the notes as on the ordinary piano, and the upper as if the strings 
were reversed, the treble being where the bass is set, the bass in 
the place of the treble. The object is to bring notes of opposite 
pitch into immediate juxtaposition, so that they may be reached 





Fantasia on Mozart's Don Yuan, for Pianoforte ... Thalberg. 
r, FREDERICK CLIFFE. 

ARIA ... rag ae “Che faro” (Orfeo) am ua «. Gluck. 
Miss JosEPHINE CRAVINO. 


Concerto ror Viottn Andante and Finale Mendeissohn. | 
Miss Lucy Rivey. 
a ** Deh vieni” (Nozze di Figaro) .. Mozart. 


Miss ELLen SHIRLEY, 


with greater facility and sureness than is the case with the single 
key-board. M. Jules Zarebski has made a special study of the in- 
strument, and having had, moreover, the opportunity of exhibiting 
its peculiarities daily at the Paris Exhibition, he has attained no 
mean amount of skill upon it’; his performance was therefore received 
with great applause. As for the piano itself, it will be necessary to 
become further acquainted with it before delivering a final opinion 
of its value, or its claim to be considered as the piano of the future, 
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Musical Notes, 


On Saturday, Oct. roth, Her Majesty’s Theatre was opened for a 
short season for Italian opera, or rather opera in Italian, at re- 
duced prices. Mr. Mapleson being away in America, the enter- 
prise is conducted by Mr. Armit, his son-in-law. The works pro- 
mised during the course are Semiramide, Mireille, La Forza del 
Destino, Carmen, Oberon, and a selection from the more generally 
performed stock operas. The opening performance was Beethoven’s 
¥idelio, with Signor Candidus as Florestan. Another new tenor, 
Signor Leli, is announced; and Mme. Trebelli has appeared in 
place of Mile. Minnie Hauk as Carmen. The singers include, 
besides the above-named artists, Mme. Pappenheim, Mle. Valleria, 
Mlles. Ambré and Colini, Miss Cummings, Mlle, Perdi (Miss Purdy), 
Mme. Imogene, Mlle. Bauermeister, Signori Gillandi, Carrion, 
Rinaldini, and Mr. Thomas; Signori Mendioroz, Rota, Roveri, 
Fallar, Zoboli, and Herr Behrens. Signori Li Calsi and Orsini 
divide the duty of conducting the operas. 


THE prospectus of the forthcoming season of the Edinburgh 
Choral Union, which has Sir Herbert Oakeley for its honorary 
president, announces that its choral concerts will be conducted by 
Mr. Adam Hamilton, a well-known local professor, and the 
orchestral concerts will be conducted by Herr Julius Tausch, of 
Diisseldorf. Herr Tausch, who was a pupil of Mendelssohn at 
Leipzig, has been Schumann's deputy and successor at Diisseldorf 
since 1853, and has conducted the Lower Rhine Festivals since 1860, 
in conjunction with Rietz, Goldschmidt, Rubinstein, and Joachim. 
It is intended to include in the programmes the following sym- 

honies—Beethoven’s in B flat major (No. 4), and A major (No. 7), 

rahms’ in D major (No. 2), Mendelssohn’s Italian, Mozart’s Fupiter, 
and Schumann's D minor (No. 4); and the following overtures— 
Sterndale Bennett's Wood Nymphs, Cherubini's Anacreon, Gold- 
mark's Sakunta/a, A. Hamilton’s Concert Overture, Mendelssohn's 
Ruy Blas, Raff's Festival, Rietz’s A major, Wagner's Faust, 
Weber's Freischiitz and Oberon, and an overture by Tausch, com- 
posed for the occasion. The orchestra will include many eminent 
players, with Mr. A, Burnett as principal violin; Mr. W. H. Reed, 


principal second ; Mr. Lawrence, viola ; and Mr. E. Howell, violon- | las 


cello, The artists already engaged include Miss Robertson, Miss 
Fanny Robertson, Mme. Nouver, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. 
Henry Guy, Miss Ellen de Fonblanque, Miss Martha Harries, 
Mrs, Davison, Mr. J. L. Wadmore, Mr. J. H. Pearson, and Herr 
Conrad Behrens, with Herr Julius Tausch and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Beesley as solo pianists. 

THE programme of the Glasgow Choral Union announces choral 
concerts for the r2th and 28th November, the 12th December, and 
1st January next. The works performed will include Signor Ran- 
degger's cantata, Fridolin (to be conducted by the composer); 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my Prayer ;" Mr. H. A. Lambeth's Psalm, 
‘*By the Waters of Babylon;” Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia ; 
Beethoven's Engedi ; and Handel’s fudas Maccabeus and Messiah. 
The orchestral concerts will take place on Tuesday evenings, roth 
and 26th November, 3rd, roth, 17th, and 24th December. Herr 
— Tausch, of Diisseldorf, will conduct. The Edinburgh Choral 

nion announce three choral concerts, conducted by Mr. Adam 
Hamilton, and six orchestral concerts, conducted by Herr Tausch, 

AT acompetition for the vacant scholarship of the Society of Arts, 
held at the National Training School for Music, the examiners were 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Ernst Pauer, There were twelve 
candidates, of ages varying from twelve to nineteen years, The 
scholarship was awarded to Ernest Crook (violinist), aged fourteen 
years. The examiners regretted that there were no scholarships 
to award to Miss Sandwith, Miss Bigwood, and Miss Tacagni 
(violinists), and Miss Wood (pianist), who are commended for 
their talents and acquirements. In accordance with the announce- 
a | previously made, preference was given to a violinist in the 
award. 

TEN concerts, the first on the 7th of November, will be given by 
the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, under the direction of Mr, 
Barnby. The selection of works contains no novelty, the sacred 
works being confined to the Messiah, Fudas Maccabeus, and 
Israel in Egypt ; Mendelssohn's Elijah, St. Paul, and Lobgesang ; 
Haydn's Creation, and Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 

MME, SPONTINI, widow of the composer, died recently at La 
Muette, near Paris, 

MR. WOOLHOUSE gave the first of a series of four classical con- 
certs on Tuesday, the rst October, at the Atheneum, Highbury 
New Park. A capital programme was offered, and the concert 
was very well attended, The instrumental performers were Messrs. 
Ralph, Halfpenny, Hann, and Woolhouse, and Madame Kate 
Roberts, The vocalists were Miss Eléne Webster, Miss Coyte 
Turner, Mr. Hollins, and Mr. Frank Ward, 


A GRAND Choral Service in aid of ‘‘ The Choir Benevolent Fund” 
was given in Croydon Parish Church on Oct. 23; and a concert, 
with the same intention, took place in the Institution Hall on the 
following evening. 

I is to be hoped that the new “ Musical,Directory ” about to be 

issued by Mr. William Reeves, the distinctive feature of which will 
be the alphabetical arrangement of names, in addition to the 
ordinary list of professors, &c., under each town, will be under com- 
petent editorship, for the place it proposes to supply has been in- 
differently filled for a long time. There is plenty of room for a 
good and carefully-compiled work. 
AT a meeting of the’ stewards of the Worcester Musical Festival 
it was stated that the total collections, offertories, and donations for 
the charity at the recent ‘Festival amounted to £1,504 12s. That 
amount would be exclusively devoted to the charity, and was now 
available for division between the three dioceses. With regard to 
the financial results of the Festival, the report stated that the total 
amount received for tickets for the Cathedral and College Hall and 
sale of books of words was £4,292 10s. 6d., and the payments of 
every kind amounted to £4,194 138. leaving a balance in hand of 
£97 16s. 6d. 

THE publication of C. F. Pohl’s ‘ Biography of Haydn,” the 
first portion of which was issued by\ Gliicksberg, in Berlin, is now 
transferred to the care of Messrs. Breitkopf and Hirtel, of Leipzig, 
who will issue the second portion of ‘the first volume early in the 
coming year. The remainder of the work will be completed in 
about three years’ time. 

THE third part of Schumann's Faust is to be given with a full 
band and chorus, numbering over 200 executants, at the Town Hall, 
Shoreditch, on Monday, November 18th, under the skilful direction 
of Mr. Ebenezer Prout, B.A. 

THE forty-seventh season of the Sacred Harmonic Society will 
commence at Exeter Hall on Friday, Nov\ 22, when Mendelssohn’s 
** Hymn of Praise,” and Rossini’s Stadat Mater, will be performed. 
The prospectus furnishes a most interesting programme, the opening 
concert being followed by a performance of Rossini’s oratorio, 
Moses in Egypt, which proved so great a sucicess on its production 
t season ; and amongst the other works to tpe given will be found 
many which have not been heard for some tinge, including Handel's 
Samson, Mozart’s Requiem and Twelfth Mass, Beethoven's Mount 
of Olives, Spohr's Last Fudgment, and Costa's 4/7. Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah is announced, and Handel's great choral work, /srael 
in Egypt, will close the season. Mesdames |Sherrington, Edith 
Wynne, Anna Williams, Osgood, Blanche Col, Patey, and Julia 
Elton head the soprano and alto divisions, afd Messrs. Vernon 
Rigby, Edward Lloyd, Cummings, Bernard Lane, Shakespeare, 
Santley, Henschel, and Lewis Thomas, the tertor and bass respec- 
tively. The orchestra will, as heretofore, coisist of the leading 
members of the profession, and Sir Michael |Costa resumes the 
position he has so long and zealously filled as «conductor. 

Mr. CARTER announces four oratorio, ancl four National Con- 
certs, the first of which commenced on Oct. 24 


Mr. WALTER BACHE’s pianoforte recital was given at St. James's 
Hall, on the 28th ult., the composers selected being J. S. Bach, 
Liszt, Chopin, A, C. Mackenzie, and Beethove-n. 

MME. HARRIERS WIPPERN, who one’ season appeared in 
London, at Her Majesty's Opera, died on :October sth, of diph- 
theria, at Gorbersdorf, Silesia, in the 43rd yecgr of her age. 

MR. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, the director »0f the Monday and 
Saturday Popular Concerts, has issued his programme. The first 
concert will be on the 4th of November. Tithe artists promised are 
Mme. Norman-Néruda,. Mme. Schumann,} M. Brassin, Mr. C. 
Hallé, Dr. von Biilow, Herr Straus, § is aaf Piatti, Herr ———. 
Herr Ries, Mr. Zerbini, Herr Henschelpus thanntley, Sir J. Benedict, 
&c. There are very few. new namesas to. sk the artists, and few 
novelties promised to be produced. 

Tue Albert Hall Choral Society begiths its season on Nov. 7. 

HERR FRANKE announces a series (2f orchestral concerts, to be 
given in May next. } 

SHERBORNE has been made a centr’e for local examination con- 
nected with Trinity College, and Mr Louis N. Parker is the ex- 
aminer, 

APPOINTMENT.—Mr, Henry Rogsers, organist and director ot 
the choir at the Abbey, Tewkesbury;. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


J. M. R. McH.—There is ngo premium for the discovery other 
than the satisfaction which m;ust come of being able to settle a 
vexed question. i 





AMATEUR.—Letter receiverd with thanks. 








